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Class of °49: What’s Ahead? 





EVERY HOUSE 


‘Westinghous 





ad EW. Te 


enough for every food-keeping need. Sure, safe, 
versatile enough to give the right kind of pro- 


tection to all foods ... fresh or frozen. 


The Colder Cold assures correct tem- 
peratures . . . to freeze and store 56 
pounds of food and ice... to seal juicy 
flavor in steaks and roasts... to kcep 
safely the gallons of milk your children 
drink . . . to blend leftovers into appetiz- 
ing goodness . . . to restore crispy appeal 
to your vegetables. 


NEEDS A 


It's the freezing, storing wonder of the year 
... this 10 cu. ft. Westinghouse Aristocrat. Big 






All this and more! 


FINEST Refrigerator: Freezer 


WESTINGHOUSE HAS EVER OFFERED / 


Kpipnili 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + APPLIANCE DIVISION + MANSFIELD - OHIO 





The new Aristocrat does more. In a special com- 
partment, butter is kept just right for easy 
spreading, always. Vegetable drawers and shelves 
can be easily shifted to take care of special needs. 


The 


beauty, food-keeping and value. Compare 


Aristocrat is tops in 


it with any other Refrigerator-Freezer 
and you'll insist on a new Aristocrat-10. 


@ Like all Westinghouse Refrigerators, the Aristocrat 
is equipped with the exclusive Hoitv-Coitp Conrror, 
You get intense Cover Corp in the giant Freeze Chest 
and steady, sure, safe cold in the Food Compartment, 
of course, it’s Electric! 


SEE IT AT YOUR 
RETAILER'S 











A Congressman votes “Yes!” for a tire! 
(So will you) 


You'll vote for Super-Cushions too, 
once you learn what a smooth, safe ride 
they give you. Here’s what Congressman 
Victor Wickersham of Oklahoma says 
about his: 


“In my last Congressional Campaign, 
I covered over 30,000 miles on all kinds 
of roads with one set of Super-Cushions, 
They really improve the car’s perform- 
ance. Steering is easier, And Super- 
Cushions make the car hug the road on 


Super 


turns, give me excellent traction even in 
wet weather.” 


The Super-Cushion is bigger and softer 
-.. runs on 24 pounds of air... but will 
fit your present wheels! 


You'll get a softer ride, less wear on 
your car, fewer rattles and repair bills, 
greater safety, mileage and blowout re- 
sistance. See your Goodyear dealer today! 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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BENIN CONE 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 


STAYS TOUGH! 


Be safe with both instant, 
lasting engine protection 
from this double-action 
Pennsylvania motor oil. 
Change for summer now! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 
*Registered Trade Mark 














Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass’n., Permit No. 2 


Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Proof of the Pudding 


There has been widespread dis- 
cussion about socialized medicine. 
Those who favor it argue that it will 
make medical care possible for many 
who now cannot afford it. But because 
it is apparently free, abuses may fol- 
low that will render competent medi- 
cal care difficult or impossible to ob- 
tain for many who urgently need it. 

Since 1937 San Francisco has had 
a compulsory system of medical care 
for its municipal employees. It is criti- 
cized by many of its 17,000 premium- 
paying members and the physicians 
who serve under it. One complaint is 
that many members seek treatment for 
trivial ills, restricting the time doctors 
can devote to those whose needs are 
genuine. Greer Williams, in a recent 
issue of Nation’s Business, told in de- 
tail of San Francisco’s experiment: “A 
compulsory health system doesn’t solve 
all your medical problems. It intro- 
duces new ones.” 


* %*+ 


An even more graphic exam- 
ple of the impracticality of Govern- 
ment-controlled medical care is given 
in a letter recently received by my 
wife from a woman in England, the 
recipient of some parcels we had sent 
in the Packages for Britain campaign. 
This middle-aged English mother 
wrote: “Since our hospitals and health 
service were nationalized last July, 
much of it seems in complete chaos. 
The whole standard of the medical 
profession seems to be lowered, and I 
fear very few get the attention they 
should.” 

She writes from personal and bit- 
ter experience. She was advised to un- 
dergo a serious abdominal operation. 
“Certain sections of a fibrous growth 
were removed for pathological exami- 
nation,” she writes, “and it was to de- 
pend on the result of this report that 
further operation would be necessary. 
After 15 days in the hospital, I went 
home to await the report, which was 
promised for Dec. 31. . . . Six weeks 
[after] the first operation, I was in- 
formed the report was not through. I 
was told the hospital would call me 
when they had the report, but after 
waiting four more weeks with no in- 
formation, my family urged me to con- 
sult a private specialist. I am thankful 
I did, for the specialist disagreed with 
the hospital’s recommendation of an 
operation, and was disgusted that I 
had been kept in suspense so long. I 
have never heard another word from 
the hospital [her letter was dated Apr. 
19!] and should never consent to go 
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Dr. Socialism. Britons queue up. 


there again. I have heard so many ad- 
verse criticisms of the place since that 
my confidence is gone. 


* * * 


“In late February,” she con- 
tinues, “I had another severe shock in 
the sudden loss of a very dear friend, 
who died after being only four days in 
the hospital. This was another most 
unsatisfactory case as far as hospital 
treatment was concerned.” 

In concluding, the woman says: 
“Tt just doesn’t work, this state control 
of everything. To the masses, much of 
it seems good; they think they get 
something for nothing, and many set 
out to get as much out of the scheme 
as they can, while others who need 
urgent treatment cannot get into a 
hospital on account of the terribly 
long waiting lists.” 

* & 


With England’s bitter experi- 
ence to warn us, there seems little rea- 
son for us to leap into the troubled 
waters of socialized medicine. Its dis- 
advantages apparently outweigh its 
benefits. And, although many consider 
it “free,” it is very costly. Wherever it 
has been tried, costs have soared far 
beyond estimates. In England, it is 
costing 60% more than estimated. In 
the U.S. it is figured the ultimate costs 
would total over 10 billion dollars 
yearly—a discouragingly large slice 
out of every taxpayer’s take-home pay. 





Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Entered as Second Class Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.50 per year in the U.S. and possessions; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 per year. Single copy 15¢. Vol. 56, No. 12. 
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an extra margin of safety 








Between 
Ourselves 


Maligned Moles: Your article re- 
lating moles to poliomyelitis (Health, 
May 18) is ridiculous. The asinine medi- 
cal treatment for polio and the hocus- 
pocus etiological claims compare with 
the ancient witch doctors. Of course the 
moles injected with the filth died. It 
would be strange if they lived. 

Rosert N. Martin, Sherman Oaks, Cal. 


Egg Yolk Recipes: Thanks for the 
fine recipe for angel food cake (Women, 
Apr. 6). My only objection is the usual 
one: so many left-over egg yolks. I need 
a few new ideas for using them up... . 

Jessie Carter, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Poultry and Egg National Board, 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill., 
lists at least 16 new recipes for leftover 
egg yolks ranging from custards, pies, 
cakes and icings, to salad dressings. 
Their favorites: yolk banana cake, butter- 
fly cinnamon rolls, crusty corn casserole, 
and honey date bars.—Ed. 


Rent Control & Assessments: Re 
your article on new rent control arrange- 
ments (Nation, May 18), on May 10 I 
attended the Wichita Regional Rent Con- 
ference and my reaction was that [the 
new formula] is a hodgepodge affair, not 
aimed primarily to help the landlord as 
perhaps Congress thought. 

At this meeting an idea occurred to 
me as per the enclosed telegram. Perhaps 
you can use it, since Rent Control at 
this time is of vital interest to tenants and 
landlords alike. Here’s the telegram: 

Mr. Ticue E. Woops, OFrFrice OF THE 
Housinc Expepiter, WAsHINGTON, D.C. 
Don’T YOU THINK IN ALL FAIRNESS TO 
THE OWNER OF A RENTAL PROPERTY UNDER 
RENT CONTROL THAT IN COMPARISON TO A 
SIMILAR PROPERTY ... NOT UNDER... CON- 
TROL THE [FORMER] SHOULD HAVE A 
LOWER ASSESSED VALUE TO COMPENSATE 
FOR A LOWER INCOME RETURN ? 

Howarp W. Scuroeper, Sedgwick 

County Assessor, Wichita, Kan. 


The Wichita Eagle has called As- 
sessor Schroeder’s suggestion “a bomb- 
Shell... which may have reverberations 
in all of the country’s 3,069 counties.” 
Schroeder, now in his sixth term, says 
he'll listen to Sedgwick county (pop.: 
220,000) property owners asking lower 
assessments “if they can show rent control 
as a factor.”—Ed. 


Color on Coffee: Re “Business in 
School” (Education, May 4) ... teachers 
would find that our educational material 
is—as requested—“fresh, colorful, origi- 
nal,” providing a great deal of interesting 
information in a form easily understood 
by children. We will send free to any 
school in the U.S. on request, material on 
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New Improved Pepsodent 
Sweeps FILM Away! 


Have brighter teeth and cleaner breath in just 7 days 












1. FILM collects stains that make 
teeth look dull 


2. FILM harbors germs that breed 
bad breath 





Now Faster Foaming! 
Make this 7-Day Pepsodent Test! 


In just one week, new improved Pepsodent 
will bring a thrilling brightness to your teeth, 
new freshness to your breath — or we'll return 
twice what you paid! 

New Pepsodent Tooth Paste foams won- 
derfully — goes to work faster, fighting film: 
(1) Pepsodent routs discoloring stains that 
collect on film. (2) It checks film’s “bad 
breath” germs that cause food particles to 
decay. (3) Pepsodent helps protect you from 
acid produced by germs in film. This acid, 
many dentists agree, causes tooth decay. 
(4) Film forms continually. Remove it regu- 
larly and quickly with Pepsodent. 

Try New Pepsodent on our double-your- 
money-back guarantee. No other tooth paste 
can duplicate Pepsodent’s film-removing 
formula! No other tooth paste contains 
Irium*—or Pepsodent’s gentle polishing 
agent. For the safety of your smile, use Pepsodent 
twice a day—see your dentist twice a year. 


*Irium is Pepsodent’s registered trade mark for purified 
alkyl sulfate. 


or Double Your Money Back! 


WHY FILM MUST BE REMOVED 
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3. FILM glues acid to your teeth 


4. FILM never lets up — it forms 
continually on everyone's 
teeth 
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DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY BACK! 


Use New Pepsodent with Irium 
for just 7 days. If you're not com- 
pletely convinced it gives you 
cleaner breath and brighter teeth, 
mail unused portion of tube to 
Pepsodent, Division Lever Bros. 
Co. Dept. G, Chicago, Ill. —and 
vowel receive double your money 

ack, plus postage. Offer expires 
August 31, 1949. 
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: Another fine product of 
Lever Brothers Company 
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Peak performance everywhere! Go where you like! Listen 
where you will! This great-performing, beautiful-looking new 
Arvin Portable brings in more stations, more clearly, than 
most portables you have heard! Yet it’s the same size and same 
weight as ordinary, less powerful sets! Use it with batteries 
outdoors; plug it in for an extra home radio on AC or DC outlet. 
Either way you’ll say it’s the finest-toned portable you’ ve seen! 
Underwriters’ listed. Come in and listen today! 


Out 


Exceptional value at this low price. 


Radio & Television Division 


* new super-powered 


Super-powered 
Arvin FM-AM 


Static-free FM tone fidelity at its finest! 
Bring in distant AM stations, too—sharply 
and with full, rich tone! 14 tuned circuits, 
bass compensation, Alnico V super-speak- 
er. Choice of colors. Underwriters’ listed. 


Model 360TFM 
Walnut or Willow 5 95* 
Green Finish 
*Slightly higher in Zone 2 


g PERFORMANCE-TESTED...OVER 2,000,000 SATISFIED USERS 


Model 350P 


$34% 


(Batteries extra) 
Kingfisher Blue 
or Jade Green 


$2995 


(Batteries 
extra) 


$1995 


(Batteries 
extra) 


3-way Model 241P Portable 


Beautiful, compact, dependable! Your 
choice of ruby-red, saddle-brown, or ivory. 
a other portables at this 
popu ar price. 3-way utility—use it with 
tteries, AC or DC. Underwriters’ listed. 


Battery Model 240P Portable 


Same beautiful styling as above, but for 
use with batteries only. Ruby-red plastic. 
welcome companion for any outing, 


NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


®@ Also Makers of Famous Arvin Electrical Appliances 



















coffee producing in the 10 Latin-Ameri- 
can countries which comprise the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau. We also have 
a new educational film, Good Things 
Happen Over Coffee, available on request 
through Association Films. This is a 16 
mm. sound film in full color, running time 
28 minutes. There is no charge except for 
transportation. 

ELLEN SALTONSTALL, Pan-American 

Coffee Bureau, New York. 


The address of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau is 120 Wall Street, New 
York City.—Ed. 


Silent Bluebird: Re the regrettable 
passing of Maurice Maeterlinck (VW orld, 
May 18), you state that his The Blue 





Wide World 


Shirley Temple at 11. There was a 
Bluebird before her. 


Bird was filmed as a talkie with Shirley 
Temple. You might like to know that it 
was filmed also as a silent picture, di- 
rected by one of the finest directors of 
the silent era—sensitive, artistic Maurice 
Tourneur. 

Joun LANDERS Poote, 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Fracas over Franco: Constant 
harping on “let’s love dear Franco” (Na- 
tion, May 18) is a pain in the neck. The 
record is there—help to Hitler and Mus- 
solini, destruction of a duly elected re- 
publican government . . . suppression of 
freedom of speech, assembly, labor or- 
ganizations. . . . The fact that the Com- 
munists are wrong does not make fas- 
cism right. 

Mrs. H. M. GrauaM, Ruidoso, N. Mex. 


@ @ Franco’s worse than Stalin—and 
I’m no Communist. .. . 
Mary SiBrEL, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Film on Epileptics: Your reviewer 
says back to the vaults for the movie 
“Night Unto Night” (Movies, May 18). I 
think Warner Bros. will be applauded by 
all persons suffering from epilepsy and 
all members of their families. 

The unknowing public can be very 
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cold when this malady is seen or men- 
tioned, [even though] it isn’t a dread dis- 
ease to be hidden and whispered about. 
If more people were enlightened on the 
subject, then the unfortunate victim 
wouldn’t have to endure [additional] in- 
flicted misery. I feel strongly about this 
because I am the mother of an epileptic. 
Mrs. JouHNn Burcon, Lackawanna, N.Y. 


Pathfinder’s movie critic was in no 
way criticizing the subject matter of 
“Night Unto Night,” but merely the way 
in which the plot was handled. A really 
good movie on the problems of epileptics 
would be a worth-while project; in some 
ways a bad one is worse than none.—Ed. 


e e For Small Favors: ECA Ad- 
ministrator Paul Hoffman may “under- 
stand” [about Italian farmer Mario Ri- 
voto—with 75 acres, 17 oxen, 7 children 
and a wife—and for whom the promise of 
a better world is tucked beneath the hood 
of a Caterpillar tractor] (World, May 4). 
But I was just wondering if he took time 
out to look around, maybe not far from 
his new office, at the thousands of Ameri- 
cans who do not own 25 feet of ground, 
let alone 75 acres or 17 beautiful oxen, 
but who do have wives and seven children 
living in dilapidated buildings with no 
place to move, with insufficient income 
and prices so high there’s no hope of 
ever being rich—but still giving thanks to 
God for what little they have. 

Mrs. Ciepa Reck etn, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


An Amazon, Perhaps? In “Why 
Is a Woman?” (Washington Talk, May 
18) you mention the question the Smith- 
sonian found easiest to handle: Has the 

. Institution ever offered to subsidize 
any man able to conceive a baby? And 
the answer: No. 

Just the same, one man did. Or so 
they say. In The Story of Secret Service 
by R. W. Rowan, there is the following 
note: “A Fugger* Letter from Piadena, 
in Italy, May 26, 1601, describes the sen- 
sational case of a lansquenet [German 
15th- to 17th-century foot soldiers in for- 
eign service] named Daniel Burghammer 
having given birth to a child, a matter 
of medical inquiry and clerical concern.” 

J. S. Connetty, Morehouse, Mo. 


Marxward Ho! Your “Equitable 
Distribution (Along the American Way, 
May 18) is especially good. Like you, I 
feel we could not go much further. .. . In 
fact, I think we are as much Socialist as 
England, and coming closer and closer 
to communism every day. I am afraid 
these tendencies have gained such mo- 
mentum they cannot be outvoted. .. . 

G. Harry Davinson, Middletown, Del. 


*The Fuggers of Augsburg, Bavaria, a great 
house of bankers and business men, employed spies 
to safeguard their business. No passing event, 
however slight its political significance, was ig- 
nored. They seem to have slipped up, however, in 
failing to report results of medical inquiry into 
the Burghammer case. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Sensational New Water Heater Features 
Pressurized Calrod® Units For Maximum 
Economy, Reliability and Safety! 


EE this exciting new electric water heater that’s acclaimed 

as America’s finest! Thanks to the remarkable Magic 
Circle Heat of pressurized Calrod Units, new type thermostat 
and other ultramodern features, you enjoy automatic hot 
water service that can’t be topped for economy, dependabil- 
ity and safety. The heavy-duty Fiberglas®-insulated tank can 
store hot water for as long as three days without re-heating! 


@ Seven models range from 30 to 82 gals. The 30- and 40-gal. 
table-top models match other Hotpoint kitchen units. Hotpoint 
Inc.(A General Electric Affiliate ),5600 W .Taylor St., Chicago 44. 


Call Western Union Operator 25 for name of your nearest Hotpoint dealer 


America’s 
Finest Water Heater 


Hotpoint 
Gives You 
10-Year 


Protection 
Plan! 








“THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE — 


TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY”, SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 
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MORE MEN SMOKE 


Both pipe fans and ‘‘makin’s’’ smokers find greater 
smoking pleasure in crimp cut Prince Albert — 
America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco 


ass 


PRINCE ALBERT IN 
MY PIPE MEANS MORE 
SMOKING JOY. PA. ISA 
MELLOW, RIGH-TASTING 
SMOKE THAT IS 
EASY ON MY 


TONGUE 





“Crimp cut Prince Albert is my tobacco for mild, rich-tasting 
pipe comfort,” says J. A. Heim. Right! P.A.’s choice tobacco 
is specially treated to insure against tongue bite. And the 

new Humidor Top keeps P.A. fresh and rich-tasting. 


“2 


CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT IS 
GREAT CIGARETTE 
MAKINS! PA. ROLLS 
UP FAST AND EASY; 
SMOKES COOL AND & 


“There’s no other tobacco like crimp cut Prince Albert for 
fast, easy rolling of firm, neat cigarettes,” says A. Byarley. 
“And I like the way the new Humidor Top keeps P.A. 
tasty-fresh for cool, mild smoking joy!” 










R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 





James. Signs of life were spurious. 


Broadway is never going back to 
what it usta be despite the fact that the 
Palace theater is being opened to vaude- 
ville. Them days is gone forever, or at 
least for henceforth.—Jimmy Durante. 


For Franklin’s sake, I am very 
happy about the outcome of the election. 
—Ethel DuPont, formerly Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr. 


No one should be under any illusion 
the German menace has necessarily col- 
lapsed.—Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, director of 
education, U.S. Military Government, Ger- 
many. 


We non-elective office-holders out- 
side the Cabinet should quit trying always 
to tell the people what we think they need 
and what we think they should do.— 
James K. Vardaman Jr., member, Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Television is now so expensive that 
if more straws were placed on the backs 
of advertisers, they would be deterred 
from using television as a medium of ad- 
vertising.—W. S. Shelly, vice-president, 


N. W. Ayer & Son. 


If we had a greater passion for his- 
tory we would indulge in less hysteria.— 
Dr. Robert B. House, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


_ LT have worked so hard all my life, 
I’ve never had time to get into mischief. 
—President Truman. 


I'd rather be caught stealing sheep 
than voting for the sales tax.—Sen. Mat- 


thew M. Neely (D.-W.Va.). 


As the descendant of a four-legged 
animal, man is constructed on the hori- 
zontal principle and thus, by becoming 
vertical, he is as curious as a steam en- 
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gine rolling along on its back wheels.— 
S. D. Antipin, chief, department of biolo- 
gy, Kishinev Medical Institute, Moscow. 


Large fortunes are gradually being 
taxed eut of existence in this country and 
wealth has been and probably will con- 
tinue to be redistributed for some time.— 
G. J. Leness, partner, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. 


I'd rather turn Yale over to the 
U.S. Government than put Yale in such 
a dependent position. Our freedom is the 
greatest asset at Yale.—Dr. Charles Sey- 
mour, president, Yale University, oppos- 
ing Federal grants to the university. 


Right now I hate you, little tele- 
vision—you precocious, headache-making, 
money-sucking, hydra-headed infant. But 
I also love you and adore you, because 
you are going to be advertising’s prize- 
winning baby.—J. H. E. Davis, Chicago 


advertising executive. 


There is a tendency for many peo- 
ple to relieve themselves of caring for 
their aged parents and other relatives by 
having them declared mentally ill and 
committed to a state hospital—Dr. John 
H. Lamneck, Ohio state welfare director. 


One can always hope for an im- 
proved attitude by the Russians. But I am 
not too hopeful myself. I am always sus- 
picious when the Bear comes bearing 
gifts—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, in Paris 
on eve of Big Four Conference. 


Our atomic program is suffering 
from equivocation, misplaced emphasis 
and waste.—Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(R.-Iowa), member, Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. 


Yes, we have baby sitters for hire. I 
will personally guarantee that any of my 
football players will prove 100% depend- 
able. However, I draw the line at only one 
point. I don’t want any calls from babies 
18 or 19 years old.—Lou Little, Columbia 
University football coach. 
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Lou. Ages of babes were bothersome. 
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**Call it ‘personal preparedness’ — 
I’m ready for anything. Bring on 
the unexpected guests. I’m pre- 
pared against food shortages, too. 
My Deepfreeze home freezer is 
always full of foods bought when 
quality and price are right. I shop 
only when it’s convenient, buy in 
money-and-time-saving quantity. 
I cook and bake ahead, too. 


Models available for 
every family. 
From $239.95 to $599.50 


‘Tve got old 
MOTHER HUBBARD 
beat a Mile!, 


Old Mother Hiubbards 
cupboard wast tare! 


Sr our Deepfreeze flome Freezer 


everythings there / 






My Deepfreezé home freezer food 
bank pays dividends in better eat- 
ing, better living. Your nearest 
Deepfreeze home freezer dealer 
will show you how the Deepfreeze 
home freezer actually pays for 
itself, pays you a profit, too!” 


Compare 
Feature For Feature 
With Any Other 


Home Freezer 


Counter-bolanced lid 
Storage baskets 
Storage divider: 
Temperature control 
Lid lock 
Food protection plan 


MODEL C-6 
6 Cu. Ft 


Holds more thar 
210 pounds of food 


263". 


Retail Price livere 
snibtntiaiede any whe 
n the U.S.A 


The Name of the World’s First and Finest Home Freezer 


TAA AG 


fermenter — There is one 


home freezer named “Deepfreeze 





hel) wea 44 
SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOKLET "44 emahers Manual” 


Suggestions for homemaking, better living. Send 10c with name and address to 
Dept. P-49. Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products Corp., North Chicago, Illinois. 









“Yes, your ‘two-weeks-with-pay’ starts right here in this 
storage tank ... with the oils and fuels it takes to get you 
going by car, train, plane or boat! It’s my job to see that you 
—and millions of others—get all the petroleum products 

you need, D. O. T. ‘Delivery on time’—that’s the way we do 
it in the marketing end of the business. And keeping oil 

on the move is a ‘round-the-clock job. The sun gets up long 
after the boys in my crew have unloaded the tank cars 

and put the trucks on the road. 


“In this business you’ve got to get up early to get ahead of 
the competition. The oil industry has over 20,000 
independent marketing companies trying to outdo each 
other in delivering petroleum products on time to service 
stations, farms, factories, homes and schools. That kind of 
competition pays off for you—in the fast, dependable service 
you get from your local jobber or distributor. 


“The same brand of rivalry goes on in oil research, 
production, refining, transportation. And it all adds up to 
progress ... progress that means better working, better 
playing, better living and greater convenience for you.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue « New York 19, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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Renewals. Did you renew your 
PATHFINDER subscription recently? 
Many thanks if you did. During the 
past few months so many advance 
renewals have come in that it has 
been impossible to change the ex- 
piration dates on address labels as 
fast as the orders have been received. 
Before long all of the new extended 
expiration dates will be shown on 
PATHFINDER’s address labels. In the 
meantime, please don’t worry. Your 
renewal is receiving careful attention 
and the circulation staff will make 
sure you get continuous service dur- 
ing the entire period for which you 
have paid. 
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current Big Four conferences at Paris. Moreover, Acheson told the 
President, he thought the Russians were using the Paris meetings 
merely as a blind to shield Communist advances in China. 

CONVINCED THAT THE CONFERENCE IS A DUD, SPECIAL AMBASSADOR PHILIP C. JESSUP has 
been prepared to return to the U.S. since early last week, and has 
repeatedly urged Acheson to call the conference to a speedy halt. 

ALTHOUGH GEN. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, Allied commander of Japan, has volunteered 
his resignation three times since Louis A. Johnson took over the 
Defense Department, President Truman has personally prevailed upon 
MacArthur to stay on. The President wants MacArthur to represent the 
U.S. at the Japanese peace treaty meetings. 

DEFENSE SECRETARY JOHNSON'S PLANS FOR COMPLETE REORGANIZATION of the armed 
forces will soon run into an almost insurmountable obstacle: Chairman 
Carl Vinson of the House Armed Services Committee, a strong Navy man, 
has told intimates that he will personally pigeonhole in committee any 
reorganization bill sent up to the Hill by the White House. 
scuttled supercarrier, USS United States. A move is under way to in- 
duce one of the major U.S. shipping lines to buy the keel and build 
the world's biggest freighter. 
very soon name Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, Minnesota Democratic committee— 
woman, Ambassador to Denmark. 

Jr. out of the national political scene that they offered him the job 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy if he would abandon his fight for 
the New York Congressional seat made vacant by the death of Sol Bloom. 

YOUNG ROOSEVELT'S VICTORY SO UPSET THE ADMINISTRATION'S PLANS for New York's 
1950 Senatorial and Gubernatorial elections that last week a virtual 
White House edict was issued to ailing Sen. Robert F. Wagner, demand-— 
ing his resignation before July l1—a move calculated to insure the 
special election of his son, Robert, as his successor. 

AGRICULTURE SECRETARY CHARLES F. BRANNAN has jumped into the fight raging be- 
tween Presidential economic advisers, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse and Leon 
H. Keyserling. Brannan is urging Truman to sack both and rebuild a new 
Council of Economic Advisers with Dewey Anderson, former legislative 
reference economist, as the new chairman. 
the AFL Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, to run against Sen. Robert A. 
Taft in Ohio's Senatorial elections next year, inasmuch as Democratic 
Governor Frank J. Lausche has practically turned thumbs down on the 
job. Harrison, however, is cool to the proposition because he is al- 
most certain to be elected president of the AFL this year, replacing 
William Green. 


workers, Philip Murray will call a strike. Immediately thereafter, 
rubber, electrical, shipyard and meat-packing workers will start to 
walk out. The outcome of new national labor bills will have no bearing 
on strike strategy; if industry doesn't meet their demands, CIO lead- 
ers plan to call out millions. 

CIO'S PHILIP MURRAY AND AFL'S WILLIAM GREEN are after the scalp of former 
American Legion Commander Paul H. Griffith, assistant to Defense 
Secretary Johnson. Both have asked Truman to engineer his dismissal, 
arguing that Griffith is anti-Fair Deal, anti-liberal and anti-labor. 

iF JOHN L. LEWIS CALLS OUT HIS MINERS, chances are excellent he will do it 
right after July 1. The Federal courts will be in recess then and he 
won't have to risk injunction proceedings to kill his strike. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
PATHFINDER 


*Prepared in cooperation with specialists of the American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 
































One hump identifies the 
ARABIAN CAMEL or Drome- 
dary. The Bactrian Camel 
has two humps. 






In South America 
you might ride a 


LLAMA, distinguished 

, : from its relative the 

The REINDEER is unique among camel by its small- 

the animals ridden by man in er size, absence of 

having a great spread of antlers. humps, longer ears, 

Another unique feature of the shorter tail and more 
reindeer is its broad, flattened woolly coat. 


feet, which assist it in traveling 
over deep snow. 


When you go riding 
The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the HORSE s Pe 
family, which includes the 
jackass and zebra, is the TH TRAD iq ~ MAR KS 4 
single, solid hoof. A horse 
soamy Tues en a greatly The OSTRICH differs from 
OF NATU Ri all other birds, not only 
x in size, but in having two 


developed middle toe. 
toes on each foot. Other 


birds have three or more. 


identify your steed 


When you buy gasoline 


we TRADE . MARK 
“ETHYL 


identifies gasoline — es 
oh 6 ve tiknoc ul vane 
with “Ethyl” anti ipee 


GALLONS 














TO GET ALL THE HORSEPOWER OF 
YOUR ENGINE... 


to enjoy a full measure of power on the 
open road... 


to get top performance in city traffic... 
ask for “‘Ethyl’’ gasoline—high quality 
gasoline improved with “Ethyl” anti- 


knock fluid, the famous ingredient that 
steps up power and performance. 


“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y.17,N.Y. 
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The Spyglass 


Trials and hearings investigate loss 
of secrets; big question is: How 
can freedom protect itself? 


Ideological war raged full tilt last 
week across the nation. 

In courtrooms and union meetings, 
college classrooms and Congress, forces 
seeking to uproot, expose and _ isolate 
saboteurs, spies, subversives, and the face- 
less agents of world revolution proceeded 
cautiously—constantly watching the land- 
marks of freedom. 

A Congressional committee turned a 
white light on the whole record of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, with somber 
overtones of inadequate safeguards 


against subversion and espionage. In New 
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Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 


tered on a single point: How far can a 
free society go to defend itself from in- 
ternal enemies who use freedom’s rights 
to destroy freedom? 

Like a building going up, stone by 
stone, precedents were being established 
that someday may become a practical, 
working formula to answer that question. 


The Lilienthal Case 


Of all the facets of national security, 
none is more important than the $740 
million atomic energy program. 

For this reason, the nation had cause 
to worry when Sen. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper (R.-lowa) last week charged 
Atomic Energy Commission chairman 
David E. Lilienthal with “incredible mis- 
management.” Promptly, the Congres- 
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Hearing Chairman Brien McMahon 


of atomic fellowships to Communists, an 
error which the commission itself cor- 
rected a month ago. Again and again, he 
came back to carelessness which had per- 
mitted the mysterious disappearance of 
an ounce of uranium-235 oxide from Chi- 
cago’s Argonne National Laboratory. He 
accused the commission of “brazen ef- 
frontery” because it had hired 3,000 
workers who had undergone no security 
check more thorough than routine FBI 
screening. 

Cross Fire. When his opportunity 
came to reply and defend his record, 
Lilienthal lived up to his dual reputation 
as a smart operator and a tough fighter. 
It was necessary, he said, to make some 
emergency appointments in order to speed 
a new graphite plant into operation, to 
conduct the Eniwetok Island bomb tests, 
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AEC Chairman David E. Lilienthal 


Explosion or dud? On a colleague’s charges of atomic mismanagement, the principal arbitrator brought Lilienthal to testify. 


York 11 proudly self-proclaimed Commu- 
nists, charged with conspiring the violent 
overthrow of the Government, used every 
trick of a free country’s laws to prolong 
their trial. 

In another New York courtroom a 
repentant ex-Communist confessed his 
own sordid past in an effort to make his 
Communist charges against another stick. 

A comely young Government girl 
fought for freedom in a Washington 
courtroom against charges she stole Gov- 
ernment secrets for a Russian. 

A radical West Coast labor leader 
was defending himself again from the 
often-made charge that he was a Commu- 
nist. 

The significance of all of these cen- 
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sional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
summoned Lilienthal to klieg-lighted 
hearings in the Senate Caucus Room. 

Lilienthal, who previously had called 
attacks against his administration a 
scheme to “break my health,” doodled 
triangles while Hickenlooper developed 
his case. 

Under Lilienthal, the Senator said, 
AEC personnel had gone through an 87% 
turnover during 1947 and 1948. More- 
over, the resignations of two commission 
members and two $18,000-a-year plant 
managers proved, Hickenlooper said, a 
dangerous “lack of continuity in key po- 
sitions.” 

On the Communist and security is- 
sues, Hickenlooper rehashed the awards 


and to keep plutonium output up to pro- 
duction schedules. Furthermore, he said, 
Hickenlooper’s employe-turnover figures 
were wrong: Subtracting unavoidable em- 
ployment-severances such as death and 
routine reductions in force, the percen- 
tage was only 36.9% for 1948. 

Wanted Out? Some officials resign 
because of low pay, better opportunities 
in industry and constant criticism, Lilien- 
thal said. One $18,000 plant manager— 
a scientist—had quit, said Lilienthal, be- 
cause his duties as “mayor” of Oak Ridge 
included sewer and street lighting inspec- 
tion, trafic regulations and other extra- 
curricular municipal duties. Many women 
workers have resigned simply to have 
babies. That may “be the result of in- 
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” 


credible mismanagement,” he quipped, 
“but not by the commission.” 

Lilienthal’s fight to protect his and 
the other commissioners’ records was 
made easier by the legal shrouds of se- 
crecy which cloak atomic development. 
Such a situation shows, declared the 
Washington Post last week, “there is a 
great need for someone to appraise in- 
telligently the work of the . . . commis- 
sion. As one example, it seems to us that 
the building of a natural gas pipeline to 
Oak Ridge is a decision that ought to be 
questioned.” 


The Hiss-Chambers Case 


The tall, rangy, well-dressed man 
and the short, dumpy, rumpled one had 
met before in the glare of the nation’s 
news-spotlight. 

Now Alger Hiss and Whittaker 
Chambers were before a jury of their 
peers in New York’s Federal district 


court. But the issue between them was 
still the same: One of them was a liar. 
Which one was it? 

About Chambers’ general veracity 


Wide World 
Defendant. Hiss denied perjury and re- 
mained cool and collected as... 


there was little doubt—he had admitted 
deliberate errors of fact before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee last 
year. But still unsolved was the question 
of his truthfulness concerning Hiss’s al- 
leged Communist activities. 

For Hiss, under indictment for per- 
jury because he denied that he had given 
secret Government papers to Chambers 
or had even seen him after Jan. 1, 1937, 
the trial would probably prove whether 
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he had been a member of a Communist 
spy “apparatus” as Chambers charged. 

For Chambers, a confessed former 
Communist and until recently a $20,000- 
a-year Time magazine editor,* it would 
prove whether his sensational testimony 
before the House committee was based on 
something more than sensation-craving. 

Slash Tactics. As the first week of 
the trial proceeded, Hiss’s razor-sharp 
attorney Lloyd Paul Stryker fought with 
every trick of the trade. The Government, 
he claimed, was trying to use the perjury 
charge to get Hiss for espionage activities 
which allegedly occurred in 1937 and 
1938, long beyond the three-year statute 
of limitations. And Stryker hammered at 
Chambers, the Government’s star witness, 
mercilessly. While the pudgy witness 
stuck to his guns about Hiss’s alleged 
communism, Stryker scientifically sought 
to debase his character. 

Six times, Chambers admitted, he 
had committed perjury, before the House 
committee, the New York Federal grand 
jury, the FBI and State Department offi- 
cials. He also admitted living with an 
Ida Dales in New Orleans when he was 
17, and subsequently forcing his mother 
to accept her into her home. To this he 
added the sickening story of his suicide 
pact with his brother Richard, who car- 
ried it out alone, killing himself with il- 
luminating gas. 

High Tension. To make sure that 
Chambers would be under as much psy- 
chological strain as possible, Stryker sta- 
tioned a psychiatrist, Dr. Carl Binger of 
the Cornell Medical College, in the court- 
room a few feet away. Binger looked as 
though he had just found the specimen 
he had always been looking for. Eyes 
bright and attentive, he scribbled busily 
as Chambers testified. 

Nevertheless, Chambers staunchly 
adhered to his story. He re-told the tale 
he gave the House committee, of receiv- 
ing secret Government documents from 
Hiss and transmitting them to Russian 
agents as early as 1935. Later, he said, 
he introduced Hiss to a Col. Boris Bykov, 
Soviet espionage agent, in New York. 

No Reaction. As Chambers spoke, 
Hiss and his wife Priscilla listened calm- 
ly. The former State Department official, 
until recently president of the Carnegie 


* Endowment for International Peace, had 


told the House committee he might have 
known Chambers in the nineteen-thirties 
as “George Crosley.” Anything further he 
had to say would be said in court. 


The High Command Case 


Since the trial of 11 top U.S. Com- 
munists opened in New York’s Federal 
Building 20 weeks ago, presiding Judge 
Harold R. Medina repeatedly had warned 
the defendants that democratic law can 
be tough with those who do not respect 
its orderly processes. 

Defendants Henry Winston and Gus 
Hall had to learn this the hard way, last 
week, by becoming for the duration of 
trial, at least, tenants of New York’s Fed- 


*A news magazine, America’s second oldest, 
edited from New York. 


eral House of Detention. Medina sent 
them there for contempt of court. 

Hall, Ohio Communist Party chair- 
man, and Winston, a Negro and C.P. or- 
ganizational secretary, had overstrained 
the jurist’s justly famous patience by 
saucily objecting to a 30-day contempt 
sentence which he had given Daily Worker 
editor John W. Gates, another defendant. 
“There is more law dispensed in a kanga- 
roo court,” was Hall’s howl; Winston’s 
complaint was even louder: “. . . thou- 
sands of Negroes have been lynched. The 
Government’s action in this case is a 
monstrosity on justice.” 

Violent or Not? Apart from such 
outbursts, the Reds had maintained all 
along that the charges against them— 
teaching violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment in violation of the 1940 Smith Act— 
should be thrown out. Gates, only a few 
days before his contempt, had denied un- 
der oath that he ever advocated revolu- 
tion. He insisted that the party’s U.S. 
“struggle” is nothing more than peaceful 
social change-to “help the workers raise 
their living standards. .. .” 

Gates and others also cited the Su- 





Acme 
. . . Chambers charged a Red tie-up but 
admitted lying. (SEE: Hiss Case) 


preme Court’s May 16 ruling in the Ter- 
miniello case as evidence that the Gov- 
ernment must show “clear and present 
danger” of Communist revolt. 

Prosecutor John F. X. McGohey had 
tried to do precisely that prior to resting 
his case two weeks ago. Relying heavily 
on the testimony of ex-Communists and 
seven “spies” in party councils, he had 
maintained that despite the C.P.’s “Ae- 
sopian” explanations, it is nonetheless a 
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conspiratorial organization which secretly 
runs schools and “colonizes” industries to 
accomplish its ultimate aim—a revolt in 
the guns-and-bloodshed Marxist tradition. 


The Bridges Case 


Right back to the days when Harry 
Bridges still lived “Down Under” with 
his father, an Australian real estate deal- 
er, radicalism fascinated him. Then, he 
stood in awe of his two Laborite uncles. 
Later, when he shipped on a barkentine 
to San Francisco in 1920 as a boy of 20, 
he heard Skid Row agitators preach other 


doctrines—Marxist socialism, commu- 
nism. . 
As a West Coast dock worker, 


Bridges became an active protagonist of 
democratic unions, an active antagonist 
of the “sellouts” which plagued water- 
front unions. This endeared him to the 
men. From San Francisco’s bitter 1934 
dock strike, he emerged as the $75-a-week 
boss of West Coast longshoremen and a 
national figure convinced that manage- 
ment’s interests never are the workers’. 
But he still had two troubles: He wasn’t 
a citizen, and people called him a Red. 

In 1945, after two unsuccessful Gov- 
ernment attempts to deport him as a 
Communist, he finally got his citizenship. 
Earlier that same year, the Supreme 
Court ruled 5-3 that, on the basis of evi- 
dence shown them, he was not a Red. 
Bridges could brag: “I am the only man 
in the United States who has a Supreme 
Court decision stating he is not a Com- 
munist.” 

Solid Backing. During the depor- 
tation proceedings against Bridges, the 
CIO raised more than $50,000 for his de- 
fense. Bridges was, after all, a union 
leader and his 65,000 longshoremen were 
CIO card holders. Not until CIO national 
leadership became openly anti-Commu- 
nist two years ago did their support of 
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Wide World 
Palmer. After law-book boning, he 
raised a new question. (SEE: Coplon) 
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Bridges cease. Then CIO president Philip 
Murray first fired Bridges as C1O’s West 
Coast regional director. Again, only a 
month ago, CIO’s executive board tongue- 
lashed him. But it was not until last week 
that the real blow fell: 

Flashback. In San Francisco, a 
Federal grand jury, conducting a con- 
tinuing investigation of radical West 
Coast labor leaders, charged that Bridges 
lied and conspired when he said he was 
not a Communist at the 1945 citizenship 
hearings. For this, he and two union sub- 
ordinates indicted with him can, if con- 
victed, go to jail for up to seven years. 
After that, Bridges might be deported 
under a civil suit also filed last week. 

Had CIO pressured the Justice De- 
partment to seek these indictments? 
“Certainly not!”, CIO secretary James 
Carey made it clear last week. But it was 
just as clear that, this time, national CIO 
leadership would not lift a finger to help 
the unhappy Bridges. 


The Coplon Case 


If ever there comes a clear-cut, un- 
avoidable choice between holding and 
prosecuting an alleged spy and revealing 
vital U.S. secrets, the U.S. will free the 
suspect. At least, Federal prosecutor John 
M. Kelley Jr. thinks so. 

As the Washington espionage trial 
of Judith Coplon dragged through its 
sixth week, Kelley told Federal Judge 
Albert L. Reeves that the U.S. would 
drop charges against the former Justice 
Department analyst rather than open “its 
files in their entirety to prosecute one 
criminal.” 

Kelley’s worries stemmed from de- 
fense attorney Archibald Palmer’s con- 
tention last week that the Government 
cannot lawfully withhold from evidence, 
even for securify reasons, 12 of the 40 
notes which G-Men found in Miss Cop- 
lon’s purse Mar. 4 and that it also must 
produce the Government reports, the pur- 
ported source of the 28 other notes. 

Tuesday morning, Reeves gave his 
decision: that revealing the 12 notes 
would not endanger national security, 
that henceforth he will determine the 
admissibility of each piece of evidence 
separately. 


The People’s Case 
J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Fed- 


eral Bureau of Investigation, reported 
that 99.6% of the Government employe 
loyalty investigation records had been re- 
turned to the Civil Service Commission, 
marked “no disloyalty data.” 


He Started It 


Two years ago, on the third anni- 
versary of the D-Day invasion of Europe, 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
made an unheralded speech at Harvard 
University which shook the world and 
shaped the course of history. 

Out of this evolved the “Marshall 
Plan,” which became the blueprint for 
the European Recovery Program, the 





Wide World 
Bridges. Indicted for perjury, aban- 
doned by CIO. (SEE: The Bridges Case) 


West’s main weapon against communism. 

Last Sunday night, private citizen 
George C. Marshall came out of retire- 
ment at his Virginia country home to hear 
tributes from top Washington representa- 
tives of the 16 free nations of the Western 
world at a dinner marking the Marshall 
Plan’s second anniversary. 

Leading the tribute to the wartime 
Chief of Staff and Secretary of State dur- 
ing the critical cold war era, President 
Truman said the nations represented 
“owe as much to General Marshall, in 
war and peace, as they owe to any man in 
the world.” 

“When our times are viewed in the 
long perspective of history, I think Gen- 
eral Marshall will be more widely remem- 
bered for the peacetime effort which 
bears his name than for his services of 
the war years, important though they 
were.” 

Moral Milestone. The Marshall 
Plan, said Norwegian Ambassador Wil- 
helm de Morgenstierne, dean of the 
Washington diplomatic corps, “was some- 
thing rare in the annals of humankind; 
it was something above any frontiers, 
above mistrust and hate... .” 

But the guest of honor, graciously 
accepting the plaudits, warned that the 
task begun in his name was not yet done. 
The pending North Atlantic Pact, he said, 
“is significant of the future steps that are 
necessary to a restored Europe. I feel 
that the prompt ratification of that pact 
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Acme 
Compromise planner. Tydings offered 
to trim 5%. (SEE: Battle) 


is very important to the world, as is a 
continued and increasing co-operation on 
the part of all our countries. .. .” 


Homing Hat 


The hat a newly arrived European 
D.P. brought in for cleaning to Chris 
Marriolis’ shop in Greenville, Miss., 
looked familiar. Chris inspected it, recog- 
nized it as one he gave to Greek war re- 
lief five years ago. 


The Battle to Save 


It appeared likely this week that the 
Europeans might have to help the U.S. 
Senate balance the budget. 

Caught between twin impulses to 
spend and to save, Senators had about 
abandoned all hope of making appreci- 
able reductions in President Truman’s 
money requests. Nevertheless they sin- 
cerely wanted to give the American tax- 
payer—to whom billions are becoming as 
meaningless as millions—at least a little 
break. Many were beginning to think of 
European spending as the likeliest place 
to cut. 

However it was to be accomplished, 
economy was up to the Senate. The House 
of Representatives has completed all 
money bills except for conference action 
after the Senate has acted. On the Senate, 
and its hard-working Appropriations 
Committee, rests the burden of deciding 
whether any fat could be trimmed from 
the Administration’s bulging $41 billion 
budget for fiscal 1950. 

Dead Ends. So far, committee mem- 
bers admitted, their achievement wasn’t 
too good. They still were meeting every 
morning and afternoon, as they had been 
for the past three months. But in most 
cases they had added to, not subtracted 
from, the spending approved by the 
House. And even the House had been 
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able to squeeze no more than $700 mil- 
lion from the President’s budget. 

Partly at fault was the sheer com- 
plexity of the Federal Government. For- 
mer President Herbert Hoover said if 
streamlining were adopted $4 billion 
could be saved. But even with this sprawl- 
ing structure, the nation had a right to 
expect that Congress would whack off 
more than it had been able to do so far— 
particularly in such departments as Na- 
tional Defense, which has the biggest ap- 
propriation. 

Senators had several explanations. 
Some blamed a lack of experts to help 
them out; they can’t get all the facts they 
need to judge department needs fairly. 

Then, too, Senators said, it is hard 
to find specific examples of extravagance 
—and sometimes extravagances cited by 
committee members are equalled by the 
cost of their own pet projects. 

Too Many Cooks? Thus Senate 
Republican Kenneth S. Wherry (Neb.) 
could point proudly to the fact that the 
committee lopped $4 million from the 
Voice of America’s $36 million request. 
But when the committee wanted to trim 
Nebraska projects in the Interior Depart- 
ment bill, Wherry was among the first to 
protest. He didn’t mind stopping Federal 
construction projects authorized and not 
yet begun, he said, but none of the $1.3 
billion worth now under way (which will 
ultimately cost $5.5 billion) should be 
stopped. 

And in its most flagrant example of 
“economizing,” the Senate boosted the 
pork-barrel rivers-and-harbors bill to 
$751,440,690 over the House’s already- 
swollen $593,292,270. The desire for 
economy couldn’t withstand the pressure 
of local interests, or the political back- 
scratching which is one of the prices of 
the Senate’s bipartisan coalition. 

Across the Board. In addition to 
looking at ECA with a gleam in their 





Pathfinder 
Budget foe. Wherry wanted to cut bil- 
lions from Truman’s requests. 





Acme 
Skeptic. O’Mahoney thought a flat re- 
duction wouldn’t do the trick, 


eyes, some Senators have proposed an 
over-all cut ranging from 5% to 10% in 
domestic appropriations, with no single 
item to be reduced more than 20%. 
Wherry is co-author of one proposal, 
Sen. Millard E. Tydings (D.-Md.) of an- 
other. Georgia’s Richard B. Russell (D.) 
intends to offer a 5% over-all cut-amend- 
ment to the last appropriations bill which 
comes before the Senate. 

Such ideas, of course, the White 
House and men like Wyoming’s Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D.) oppose. 
Budget Bureau officials claim that such 
fixed charges as interest on the national 
debt and payments to veterans leave only 
about $17 billion in which cuts can be 
made. To trim enough to meet the $3 
billion deficit budget officials say the cut 
would have to be nearer 20% than 5%. 

Realists in the House. House mem- 
bers, who must also approve, are defi- 
nitely unimpressed—for two reasons: 
They feel they’ve done a good job of 
economizing already, resent Senate in- 
creases in their bills; and they are con- 
vinced the President would veto the cut. 

Rep. John Taber (N.Y.), ranking 
Republican on the House Appropriations 
Committee, predicts a Truman veto “be- 
cause he wants to have as much money to 
spend as possible.” Committee chairman 
Clarence Cannon (D.-Mo.) says it is 
“wholly impractical to make real econo- 
mies with a blanket cut. I don’t think we 
would agree to anything on this side 
which didn’t take up each item on its own 
merits.” And both Taber and Cannon are 
skeptical of the Senate’s sincerity. 

This week, with Congress dead set 
against new taxes and with appropria- 
tions still rising, it appeared that some- 
thing would have to give somewhere. Con- 
sidering all the factors obstructing an 
over-all cut in domestic spending, it 
seemed likely that economy, if any, would 
have to hit ECA. And it would probably 
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Cartoonist’s view. “While others have to wait... 


put the $1-to-$3 billion arms-for-Europe 
bill out of the question this session. 


Dead Letter Office 


Ex-postman William E. Lilley has 
three years—in a Tucson, Ariz., Federal 
prison camp—to rest the tired feet he 
blamed for non-delivery of some 5,000 let- 
ters postal inspectors found (unopened ) 
in his Los Angeles apartment. 


Squeeze on the Senate 


President Truman decided this week 
that organized labor is more important 
than the Atlantic Pact. 

From Paris, where the Big Four con- 
ference was in session, Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson pleaded for Senate ac- 
tion on the 12-nation alliance. But Demo- 
crats, after consulting the President, de- 
cided to shunt it aside, concentrate on 
repealing the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Not until last Monday, when the con- 
ference had all but broken up over the 
Berlin issue, did the Senate Foreign: Re- 
lations Committee finally come through 
with its vital approval of the pact. 

The final vote was an encouraging 
13-0. The pact, which pledges the U.S. 
and 12 other nations to mutual support 
in the event of armed attack, was un- 
changed from the treaty version Acheson 
had signed. All the committee saw fit to 
add in its report was the fact that this 
country’s real protection was in “Al- 
mighty God.” 

Jubilantly, Chairman Tom Connally 
(D.-Tex.) proclaimed that the vote would 
give “assurance and encouragement” to 
pact signatories. From Paris, Acheson 
wired Connally his warm regards and 
thanks for the belated assist. 
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Jim Berryman, Washington Star 


and wait!” (SEE: Squeeze) 


Also, there was labor. Labor, partic- 
ularly the CIO, was beginning to thump 
heavily on the President’s desk. It was 
clamoring for a longer Congressional ses- 
sion, demanding more of Truman’s prom- 
ised social legislation, in particular de- 
manding action on Taft-Hartley repeal. 
The first attempt had failed by a narrow 
margin in the House. Now labor de- 
manded a second try in the Senate. Duti- 
fully, the Administration complied. 

As the battle began, however, lead- 
ers were under no illusions. There had 
been a time when Harry Truman confi- 
dently demanded all-out repeal of Taft- 
Hartley, immediate restoration of the old 
Wagner Act. Now he was singing a dif- 
ferent tune. Vice President Alben W. 





Acme 
Surprise. Martino came to holding a 
pair of queens. (SEE: Where . . .?) 


Barkley told a conference of sharply- 
divided Democrats that the President was 
willing to take the best bill he could get. 

Sops. Hoping to head off the T.-H. 
bill’s co-author, Ohio’s Robert A. Taft 
(R.) and his friends, the leadership was 
busily amending the repeal bill. They 
would include seizure powers for the Gov- 
ernment in “national emergency” strikes, 
require good-faith bargaining by both 
parties, and make non-Communist oaths 
apply to management as well as labor. 

Taft still held in his pocket, as de- 
bate began, enough votes to retain most 
of the major features of the bill. Well 
aware that he comes up for re-election 
next year, he was quite willing to let the 
Administration put someone else’s name 
on the law. Most other changes would be 
made over his forceful opposition. 


Glutton 


Hauled into court on charges of liv- 
ing with two wives, a Dallas, Tex., man 
offered the somewhat novel explanation: 

“T’ve got two jobs.” 

Snapped Judge W. E. Richburg: 

“Good thing you don’t have time to 
work three jobs.” 


John L.’s Slow Burn 


John L. Lewis’s fourth round wage 
demands had rapidly moved into the same 
class as his Alexandria, Va., mansion— 
glittery on the outside, smoldering on the 
inside. 

Shortly after painters working on 
the mansion knocked off, last Friday, 
Washington city desks got calls from an 
unidentified man who said: “John L. 
Lewis’s house is on fire and burning to 
the ground. I set the fire myself. About 
15 minutes ago.” 

Just Smudge. Although Lewis’s 
house subsequently proved to be virtually 
undamaged, its owner hadn’t fared so 
well. At conferences on contracts for 1949 
last week in Bluefield, W.Va., with the 
Southern Coal Producers Association 
(southern states furnish % of the 600 mil- 
lion tons the nation mines annually), the 
operators’ Joseph E. Moody fired Lewis’s 
temper by asking him bluntly to quit 
stalling and begin negotiating. Then, 
Monday, a U.S. Circuit Court in Wash- 
ington ruled that Lewis and his UMW 
must pay the $1.42 million in contempt 
fines assessed in April 1948 by Judge T. 
Alan Goldsborough. 

At midweek, Lewis still had not 
stated his demands. Nevertheless, it was 
certain that he would ask shorter hours 
and greater welfare benefits. This had 
made operators smolder, like Lewis’s 
house. Fuel for their slow burn: 25 mil- 
lion tons of surplus coal, piling up in 
yards as tightening markets cut sales. 


Where Am I? 


The way Anthony V. Martino ex- 
plained it to the Army was this: He sud- 
denly came to himself walking down a 
Brooklyn street in December 1944. 

He had no idea how he got there. 
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The last thing he remembered was lying 
in an Army hospital near Metz, France, 
after being blasted from a shell hole. He 
assumed he had been discharged. 

He got a job driving a taxi for the 
Staten Island Taxi Co. He married. Three 
years ago, his wife, Dorothy Anna, bore 
him a son, Richard. 

Last month, curiosity impelled him 
to visit the Army recruiting station to 
“clear up” his Army record. A routine 
check of fingerprints exposed the facts 
which Martino claimed surprised him as 
much as anyone. 

Double Identity? He was, indeed, 
Anthony Martino, the Army said, re- 
ported missing in combat in France in 
1944, and only last March officially listed 
as “presumed dead.” Furthermore, he 
had another wife, Mary, and two chil- 
dren, Lorraine, 7, and Edward, 11, in 
Waterbury, Conn., who had long since 
resigned themselves to his death. 

Last week, the Army was busy un- 
tangling his Army status, while he and 
his wives sought to unsnarl their private 
lives. 

Technically, the Army said, Martino 
was back in the Army as of May 6, when 
he first notified military authorities he 
was still alive. But he was assigned im- 
mediately to examination by Army psy- 
chiatrists to determine if he were in fact 
a victim of amnesia—or just AWOL. 

Martino said he had no desire to go 
back to his first wife. Mary said she 
would seek a legal separation. Dorothy 
said she would stick by Martino. 





Wide World 
Wonderland. Mother sued as daughter 
signed for “Alice.” (SEE: Margaret) 
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Doghouse Blues 


Carl Wilson and his bass violin had 
a hard time with a New York subway 
turnstile last week. Wilson got through 
but the bull fiddle couldn’t make it. 

It was 8:50 p.m. and Wilson, who 
plays in a dance orchestra, was hurrying 
to work when the malignant turnstile 
waylaid him. It let the doghouse-fiddle 
halfway through, then jammed. Nor 
would it reverse. Sympathetic passers-by 
worked for nearly two hours with an au- 
tomobile jack, a tire spanner, even finally 
soap suds, but in vain. 

Finally, at 10:50, a board of trans- 
portation maintenance crew pried the in- 
strument loose. Wilson joined the orches- 
tra just before it signed off at 11:30. 


Lynch Law, 1949 


Most law-abiding citizens of the 
drowsy little middle-Georgia town of Ir- 
winton had been in bed for hours, when 
on the night of May 29, Wilkinson coun- 
ty’s Sheriff George Hatcher was called to 
quiet a rowdy party at a Negro road- 
house on the edge of town. 

At the roadhouse, as the sheriff re- 
counted later, an attempt to arrest 28- 
year-old Caleb Hill Jr. went awry when 
Hill grabbed Hatcher’s gun, fired and 


missed. Another Negro gave Hatcher a 


‘pistol and the sheriff took Hill off to jail, 


which doubles as the sheriff’s residence. 

There he locked Hill in his “best 
cell,” with Tom Carswell, another Negro, 
tossed the keys on the dining-room table 
and went back to the roadhouse to get his 
gun. During his absence, according to 
both the sheriff and his wife, someone 
entered and took the keys. Next morning 
Caleb Hill was found lynched in a ditch. 

Blase. Most residents of Irwinton 
took the matter calmly. One citizen de- 
scribed it casually as “just another nig- 
ger-killing.” But other local people, re- 
membering a lynching in near-by Lyons 
last November and the lynch deaths of 
four Negroes in near-by Monroe in July 
1946, feared the affair might give new 
impetus to hated Federal civil rights 
legislation. Said the Atlanta Journal: 

“This crime will . . . prove invalu- 
able ammunition to the political baiters 
of Georgia and the South.” 


Merciful Star 


A little girl died last week in Tucson, 
Ariz. Her sorrowing mother had known 
for weeks that 13-year-old Barbara Willis, 
stricken by leukemia, had no chance to 
live. But because the Arizona Daily Star 
took the time and trouble to play a merci- 
ful hoax, Barbara never knew. 

Two months ago the paper printed 
her true story. When the paper was kept 
from her, Barbara suspected the reason. 
Her mother appealed to the editor. Quick- 
ly a new story was written which said 
Barbara was getting better and would 
soon be well. The Star printed a single 
copy, and delivered it to the Willis home. 
Happily, Barbara read it and clipped it; 


Wide World 
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Remember This Name. Presi- 
dent Truman, under pressure from 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee’s women’s division, last week 
found a high office he felt a woman 
could fill. To succeed auto-accident 
victim, the late William A. Julian, 
he named Kansas banker Georgia 
Neese Clark (above) as Treasurer 
of the United States, a $10,330 job 
in which her most important duty 
will be merely signing her name 
for imprint on new currency. 





confidently she showed it to visitors— 
until last week. 


Margaret in Wonderland 


Margaret O’Brien, 12-year-old, pig- 
tailed movie star, was the only member 
of her family with a fairly clear idea last 
week of her plans for the immediate fu- 
ture. She expects to work at the Walt 
Disney studios in a couple of months. 

Her mother, Mrs. Gladys O’Brien 
Sylvio, announced in Hollywood she 
would seek annulment of her four-month 
marriage to orchestra leader Don Sylvio. 
The marriage, she said, had never been 
consummated. She admitted that Mar- 
garet, who sobbed through the Palm 
Beach, Fla., wedding and refused to kiss 
her new stepfather, was “happy” over her 
latest decision, but denied that Marga- 
ret’s wishes had anything to do with it. 

Who, Us? Sylvio claimed to be sur- 
prised, eontradicted his wife’s statement 
that they had never lived as husband and 
wife and promised to fight the suit. 

Released from her $3,000-a-week 
contract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer stu- 
dios, Margaret looked forward to some 
rest to soothe her shattered nerves. Then, 
if all goes well, she will fill her contract 
with Disney to provide the “voice” for the 
title role in an animated cartoon produc- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland—who fre- 
quently complained that she was con- 
fused, too. 
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Defense 


Pentagon: A Rumble... 


Facts: Convair’s giant, six-propeller, 
four-jet bomber, the B-36, is the Air 
Force’s 10,000-mile A-bomb carrier. De- 
fense Secretary Louis A. Johnson was a 
Convair director until his Washington ap- 
pointment. Millionaire Convair chairman 
Floyd Odlum was a big contributor to the 
Democratic Presidential campaign. 

Rumors: The two (conspiring with 
Air Secretary Stuart Symington) had 
shoved through B-36 purchase orders 
even though the plane is little better than 
a winged stumblebum. Now Symington 
planned to resign and take over Convair. 

This week, as House Armed Service 
committeemen prepared a _ no-names- 
barred probe into all Air Force plane 
buying, the rumors, not the facts, seemed 
target No. 1. Who had started them, and 
why? 

Airmen had little doubt that the B-36 
would emerge with clean wheels. It had 
almost been scrapped at one point and 
then, before Johnson took over, perform- 
ance tests had shown it to be the best 
long-range bomber available. Further- 
more, its successor had been tentatively 
appointed some time ago—a 500-600 
mph jet version to be built by Convair’s 
big bomber competitor, Boeing. 


---A Grumble... 


As morale-shattering as any charges 
of skulduggery in high places (see Hot 
Spot) were whispered Pentagon com- 
plaints of inter-service spying. News- 
paper columns blossomed with tales of 
wires being tapped in hopes of catching 
officers spreading rumors about service 
rivals. Commented Rep. James E. Van 
Zandt (R.-Pa.), who initiated the plane 
probe: “In all this confusion you can’t 
tell whether a rumor is real or just a ru- 
mored rumor.” 


..- And a Gripe 


With military men now caught in the 
vicious circle of having to pay peacetime 
taxes, largely to support their own serv- 
ices, money had become a favorite gripe 
topic. A Pentagon-backed bill to raise 
service salaries had been killed in the 
House last fortnight. Congressmen ob- 
jected to its giving multi-starred generals 
a $242-a-month jump to a basic monthly 
pay of $975 while leaving recruits at $75. 
Last week the bill’s sponsors came back 
with a substitute: $98 less raise for gen- 
erals, $5 more for recruits. 


Hot Spot in Iceland 


Across the lava-rock landscape of 
southwestern Iceland stretch the mile- 
long runways of an airfield few Ameri- 
cans have ever heard of. But, in the chain 
of this nation’s peacetime commerce and 
wartime defense, Keflavik Airport is one 
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BERING STRAITS 


Keflavik. A Red glow was seen under Northern Lights. 


of the most important links on earth. As 
a way station halfway between Canada 
and Europe, just below the Arctic circle, 
it has important steady customers: al- 
most every Berlin airlift plane, plus 
North Atlantic airliners of all Western 
Europe and America. 

This week Iceland’s 140,000 citizens 
prepared to celebrate the fifth anniver- 
sary of their independence from Den- 
mark. Many of the 1,000 civilian Ameri- 
cans who operate Keflavik, under a con- 
tract with the Icelandic government, 
would pay 10 krénur for a wild, winding, 
35-mile bus ride to the capital, Reykjavik, 
to join the festivity. And, as usual, they 
would hear the sharp criticism of Ice- 
landic Communists to whom ridding Ke- 
flavik of Americans is a holy crusade. 

Jets under Fire. This time the 
party-liners would have more than their 
usual verbal ammunition. Keflavik’s run- 
ways had just cooled off from the blast- 
ing jets of 15 U.S. Air Force fighters on 
their way to duty in Germany. The stock 
practice of calling airport workers 
“colonel” gave way to far more bitter 
charges of “Yankee invasion.” 

Rarely, in the three years since Ke- 
flavik changed from a wartime base, gar- 
risoned by 45,000 U.S. soldiers, to a 
commercial field, has the party’s paper 
Thjodviljinn (will of the people) failed 
to point at USAF passers-through as 
agents of aggression. But, just as often, 
the country’s largest paper, Morgun- 
bladid, has spoken the majority opinion, 
that America and Iceland, linked in the 
Atlantic Pact, stand or fall together. 

Big Push Ahead? On the face of 
it, majority opinion seemed to be win- 
ning. Communists had been voted from 
the six-man cabinet; the 10 Communist 
members of the thousand-year-old Al- 
thing, oldest of all parliaments, had been 
unable to increase their number. But the 





U.S. Army, Pathfinder 


(SEE: Hot Spot) 


men of the Kremlin knew full well that 
this island republic, hardly larger than 
Indiana, was right on top of the strategic 
world (see picture) and to split its peo- 
ple, weaken it as an Atlantic Pact bas- 
tion, would certainly be worth a try. 

In America’s State Department, how- 
ever, the attitude seemed to be, “just 
don’t talk about it and everything will be 
all right.” More than Iceland’s freedom 
might hang on how right that is. 


Spy Guide 


If communism’s humorless creed can 
be said to contain an international sport, 
it is spying. Party members anywhere 
have opportunity to play it. How many do 
is a question vital to the security of every 
free country on earth (see Nation). 

Last week, though the number re- 
mained a mystery, the manner in which 
the game is played got some bright illu- 
mination in a new book, Handbook For 
Spies, by Alexander Foote (Doubleday, 
New York: $3). 

Foote himself was in the thick of the 
game from 1938, when he became a Com- 
munist as a gesture of rebellion against 
his life as a salesman in the English mid- 
lands, until 1947, when he reclaimed his 
birthright after a trip to Moscow and a 
too-close look at Kremlin dictatorship. 

_ Two-Way Look. Most of Foote’s 
work was in Switzerland and was directed 
against Germany. But along the same spy- 
road to Moscow moved reports of spies 
working against America and Britain. 

To many the book’s real impact will 
not be in its clear detailing of a spy’s 
life. The shock is in final realization that 
Handbook For Spies is exactly what its 
title implies—a set of rules and _ tech- 
niques which, in one form or another, are 
being followed every day by commu- 
nism’s recruits here and everywhere. 
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The World 


Three Weeks in Paris 


Vishinsky’s insistence on veto power 
in governing Germany, Berlin 
deadlocks Big Four conference 


In the American-born Duchesse de 
Talleyrand’s marble Palais Rose, where 
the Big Four Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters meets in Paris, Stalin’s Andrei Vish- 
insky has a mezzanine office. Hung with 
huge peacock-embroidered tapestry, it’s 
in what was once the gilt-encrusted nur- 
sery of the “Little Versailles.” 

When the office was being fitted out 
for the business of the conference, a man 
and a woman, severely dressed, came 
from the Soviet embassy to supervise ar- 
rangements. Marcel Wallenstein, Paris 
correspondent of The Kansas City Star, 
reported that the woman gave most of the 
orders. “The telephone—it must be 
quick,” she insisted. “No delays to Mos- 
cow. The service must be immediate.” 

She was assured that “Monsieur Vi- 
shinsky” would get “very good” tele- 
phone service to Moscow. This week, pre- 
sumably, he is running up a sizeable 
phone bill. For the Big Four conference, 
now in its third week, has stalemate writ- 
ten all over it and Vishinsky must neces- 


sarily keep in close touch with Moscow. 

The Paris conference was Russia’s 
idea as one condition for lifting the Ber- 
lin blockade. The West had reason to ex- 
pect that Vishinsky would come to Paris 
ready to make concessions. If for no other 
reason, Russia might yield a little to get 
some of the trade from the West it needs 
to bolster its sagging economy. 

Nice Fellow. Vishinsky has been 
most amiable, but he also has been as 
firm and unyielding as the marble figures 
with harps, olive branches and other hack- 
neyed symbols of uneasy peace on the 
ceiling of the crystal-chandeliered confer- 
ence room. In three weeks, the ministers 
have discussed only two of the four ques- 
tions on the agenda, got nowhere. Here 
is the no-progress report: 

On the question of uniting Germany 
—no agreement reached; the issue passed 
over because of Russia’s demand for “rule 
of unanimity,” or veto. 

On the question of uniting Berlin— 
deadlocked by Russia’s insistence on a 
veto, but the conferees are still trying. 

Suspicions. The West had some 
misgivings about uniting Germany. It 
feared that Eastern Germany, its econ- 
omy sabotaged by the Russians, might be 
a liability to Western Germany. But the 


Former German territory east of the Russian 

zone. Pomerania and Silesia were Russia's 

“gifts” to Poland. The Russians occupy East 
Prussia wader the terms of the Potsdam Agreement. 
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Germany. After much talk at Palais Rose, no nearer union. (SEE: Three Weeks) 
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West offered Russia this plan for welding 
the gray and red areas (see map) of Ger- 
many into one: accept, for your paft of 
Germany, the Bonn Constitution which 
has been approved for the Western Ger- 
man Republic. 

Since the Bonn charter contains 
guarantees of freedom. which are poison 
to the Soviet way of thinking, Vishinsky 
would have no part of the proposal. He 
insisted on the right of veto in Four- 
Power control of Germany. That would 
give the Kremlin a device to thwart any 
action the West might want to take for 
the good of Germany. Said the West, in 
unison: Nothing doing. But Vishinsky 
wouldn’t budge, either, and the confer- 
ence moved along to the next question— 
the unity of Berlin. 

Berlin is split by cold war into two 
cities as separate and distinct as St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Each has its own gov- 
ernment, its own police force, etc., and, 
even worse, its own currency. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, who has been the 
West’s chief spokesman at this confer- 
ence, offered a plan for uniting Berlin. 
He called for free elections to set up a 
single government. And he proposed re- 
establishment of the Four-Power Kom- 
mandatura to act as a “watchdog” over 
the Berlin government. The Kommanda- 
tura has been out of business since the 
Soviet representative stalked out of a 
meeting June 16, 1948. 

Hands-Off Vigilance. Acheson sug- 
gested that the local government should 
have the power of running the routine af- 
fairs of Berlin. As he put it: “There is no 
need for Four-Power agreement to cover 
garbage removal.” Under his proposal, 
all decisions of this government would be 
effective unless vetoed unanimously by 
the Four Powers. And, as a concession to ° 
the Russians, he agreed to give the Kom- 
mandatura veto-power over such matters 
as security and amendments to the city’s 
constitution. 

But as the week began, Vishinsky 
continued to hold out for the power of 
veto all down the line. And, unless the 
word came from Moscow to compromise, 
it appeared that the conference might 
break up before it got around to the 
other two questions on the agenda: dis- 
cussion of peace treaties for Germany 
and Austria. 

Britain’s Ernest Bevin had a mid- 
week date to attend the Labor Party con- 
vention at Blackpool, England. Unless 
things looked more promising in Paris, it 
was reported, he might not return. Ache- 
son, it was said, might return to Wash- 
ington within the week. Work also was 
piling up for France’s Robert Schuman. 
Meanwhile, Vishinsky was staying very 
close to that telephone to Moscow. 


Lucky Shovel 


A prospecting company last week re- 
ported the richest gold strike in South 
African history. Free State Areas, Ltd., 
made the discovery on a farm called Erf- 
deel, near Winburg, which was the pre- 
Boer War capital of the Orange Free 
State. One assay yielded 529 ounces of 











gold to the ton. If all of it were that rich, 
the ore would be worth more than $18,500 
a ton. 


“Eisler, G., Stateless” 


German-born Gerhart Eisler, 52, 
often called the top Communist agent in 
the U.S., arrived safely behind his beloved 
Iron Curtain last week. 

The journey from New York to Ber- 
lin via London and Prague took nearly a 
month and involved several unscheduled 
stops. It started May 6, when Eisler 
jumped bail* of $23,500 and stowed away 
on the Polish liner Batory,** bound for 
Gdynia by way of Southampton. 

The first unscheduled stop was a 
Southampton jail, to which Eisler was 
carted by Scotland Yard men after he 
had been taken, kicking and screaming, 
off the liner. Next was London’s Brixton 
jail and then Bow St. police court, which 
hears all British extradition cases. The 
court refused to extradite him on the 
grounds that he was not wanted on a 
criminal offense. 

Last week, “Eisler, G., stateless,” as 
the steward listed him, cocky and happy 
in cap and checked suit, flew aboard a 
Czech airliner to Prague, where Commu- 
nists gave him a hero’s welcome. 

By the end of the week he was back 


_ .*He was free on bail pending appeal on con- 
viction for contempt of Congress and for passport 
fraud (denying he was a Communist). 


*%*#The Batory returned to New York last 
week. U.S. Immigration Service patrolmen climbed 
aboard, sealed exits, questioned all 683 passengers, 
detained 111 for hearings on Ellis Island. 
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Eisler & Pieck. Two hearts for the Kremlin in three-quarter time. (SEE: Stateless) 


in Germany, which, since he had last 
seen it, had been bombed, conquered and 
was now split in twain by cold war. At 
Leipzig, fat, graying Wilhelm Pieck, 
Moscow-trained leader of German Com- 
munists, and as such Eisler’s new boss, 
embraced the fugitive from America and 
hustled him off to address a rally of 
Young Communists. 

Spiel. Eisler scrambled onto a table 
and gave his cheering listeners the low- 
down. Sample: “I know American re- 
actionaries are not strong. I have seen 
them in their underwear.” 

Everywhere he went, Eisler was a 
headliner. At the end of the week, he 
sounded like what he must always be so 
long as he is behind the Iron Curtain, a 
loudspeaker hooked up to the Moscow 
radio. Sample: The U.S. is a land of 
“slave labor . . . where millions suffer 
lynchings and beatings.” 

The Communists have a lot of work 
lined up for Eisler. He has been named 
one of the top delegates assigned to set 
up a new East German state. He also will 
teach at Leipzig University. 


Myth’s Progress 
The late Adolf Hitler last week was 


the subject of a new German best-seller, 
a key figure in a trial, a power in a mu- 
nicipal election, the hero of a new bed- 
time story. 

The best-seller was a 60-page pam- 
phlet, Hitler as a Commander, by Franz 
Halder, once Der Fuehrer’s chief of staff. 
Its theme was that Germany might have 


won the war but for Hitler’s mistakes. 

The trial was held at Frankfurt. The 
defendants were nine Germans who had 
tried to sell a two-inch cube of pure 
uranium, weighing five pounds, to an 
American Criminal Investigation Division 
agent for $3 million. The uranium was 
found by children who sold it to a black- 
smith for $60. He in turn sold it for 
$27,000. It came originally, the court was 
informed, from Hitler’s atomic stockpile. 

Futile Demand. The municipal 
election was held at Wolfsburg. The so- 
called German Party, which has a Nazi 
flavor, won handily, polling 12,619 votes 
to 7,800 for its closest rival, the Social 
Democrats. On more than 30 ballots were 
scrawled inscriptions like this: “Give us 
back our Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler.” 

The bedtime story is the latest ver- 
sion of the legend that Hitler escaped 
death by fire and is still alive. The new 
twist: With 100,000 henchmen, Hitler 
lives in a mammoth cave in the Bavarian 
Alps, address unknown, awaiting the op- 
portunity to return to his people. 


Seeing Red 


In London last week, Alexander 
Richards, 45, an electrical engineer, sued 
for divorce, charged his wife cut the 
bristles off his shaving brush, stuffed his 
best suit up a sooty chimney, made life 
so unbearable that he was forced to run 
off to a job with the British embassy in 
Moscow. 


Junior Deity at Work 


Emperor Hirohito returned to Tokyo 
last week from a tour throughout Kyushu, 
southernmost of Japan’s four main is- 
lands. PATHFINDER’s Tokyo correspondent 
accompanied him. Here is his report: 


Little Emperor Hirohito has every- 
one baffled, including himself. Like any 
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worker threatened with unemployment he 
is trying to hold his job. But neither he 
nor his imperial household advisers know 
exactly what his duties are. Nor have the 
Japanese people made up their minds 
exactly where the mustache and the bat- 
tered fedora fit in their lives. 

The Emperor’s hold on the people is 
powerful, but within limits. He is un- 
doubtedly the most influential Japanese 
force in this country today. He is not» 
more influential than General MacArthur 
or than some of the Supreme Command- 
er’s subordinates. For the MacArthur 
men have physical strength behind them. 

In Spirit. One of the Tenno’s jobs 
is to be the symbol of Japan. According 
to the law, he is a constitutional monarch, 
a role not yet absolutely defined in the 
Japanese mind. Actually, he is Kami, or 
a sort of low-flying god, floating in the 
breeze just above the people. Tenno 
means Heavenly Sovereign. 

As his red, bullet-proof Mercedes- 
Benz zigzagged across the Kyushu coun- 
tryside virtually everyone came out to see 
him. School children lined the streets 
furiously waving little Japanese flags. 

Most of the middle-aged people 
smiled and shouted “Banzai,” the cheer, 
always thrice repeated, which means: 
“May you live ten thousand years.” The 
older people bowed; some cried. They 
cried in groups. If an hysterical woman 
started sobbing her neighbors would join. 
If she cheered her neighbors would too. 

The Japanese truly love their coun- 
try and this was the first opportunity the 
people of Kyushu have had since the end 
of the war to show their patriotism. 

The Emperor would be a perfect tar- 
get for an assassin. Only one armed de- 
tective trails behind him. He walks within 
hand-shaking distance of the jostling 
crowds. 

Kyushu’s labor movement is Com- 
munist-infested. Yet not one Red flag was 
visible during the tour. Nor were there 
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any provocative incidents from the ex- 
treme right. 

At one point the Emperor stopped to 
talk to the head of a striking coal miners’ 
union and to management. He said: “Coal 
is vital to the reconstruction of Japan. 
We must all work together for the future 
of Japan.” Observers expected the strike 
to be settled immediately, but as the days 
wore on it became clear that the workers 
were sticking to their constitutionally- 
guaranteed right to fight for better condi- 
tions. 

Grind. The Emperor does his work 
conscientiously. From 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
he gets in and out of his car and imperial 
coach, listens to lectures by politicians 
and college professors. ‘ 

He is most at ease with children. He 
loves to visit orphanages and schools. 
Only children make him smile. He rushes 
through factories but will waste ten min- 
utes watching a kid doodle, which posed 
a question likely to remain unanswered: 
Does the Emperor really love children— 
or does a childish mind secretly yearn for 
the irresponsibility of childhood? 


All the Khan’s Horses ... 


The world’s most publicized newly- 
weds, Aly Khan and Rita Hayworth, put 
the 170th running of the English Derby 
at Epsom Downs on their honeymoon 
itinerary last week. Rita’s husband had 
entered Iran, a 100-to-1 shot. His father, 
the Croesus-rich Aga Khan, who has 
owned four derby winners, had a some- 
what better entry, Hindostan. 

Rita, all smiles, showed little interest 
in the horses. It was just as well. The 
Khan horses finished far back in.a field 
of 32. The winner, Nimbus, paying 7-to-1, 
nosed out Amour Drake, a French entry, 
in the Derby’s first photo finish, earned 
$56,689 for his owner, the wife of a 
British lawyer. 
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Explosion in Bolivia 


The Calle Comercio, business center 
of La Paz, world’s highest capital, 12,000 
feet above the Pacific, was crowded with 
week-end shoppers. As on every Saturday 
afternoon automobiles were barred from 
this main thoroughfare. 

Suddenly, from the loudspeaker out- 
side Radio Nacional on the Plaza Murillo 
in the heart of La Paz, came shocking 
news. Excited Bolivians and poker-faced 
Indians stopped to listen to reports of 
large-scale disorders in the tin mines of 
Catavi, 200 miles to the southeast. 

At the Siglo Veinte (Twentieth Cen- 
tury) mine near Catavi, more than 500 
Indian workers had rioted. The trouble 
started when the Indians received word 
that their idol, union leader Juan Lechin, 
with about 50 associates and army officers 
had been deported to Chile on orders of 
Acting President Mamerto Urriolagoitia. 
(He is filling in for ailing President En- 
rique Hertzog.) Within minutes, docile 
mine workers turned into savages, ran 
amok, seized several American mining en- 
gineers and four Bolivian executives as 
hostages. Later, the bodies of the Bo- 
livians were found hacked into quarters. 

Blood-Bath. Two American engi- 
neers were killed and mutilated. The 
Mexican-born wife of one graphically 
told the United Press: “If you could only 
see what they did to him. . . . They took 
out my husband’s eyes. They cut off his 
fingertips. They chopped off his ears.” 

Strikes and violence spread to near- 
by mines. The government declared a 
state of siege for the area, sent troops 
into action. Miners fought back with 
sticks of dynamite and machine guns. 

At the presidential palace in La Paz, 
guarded by spiked-helmeted soldiers, Act- 
ing President Urriolagoitia accused the 
pro-Fascist Nationalist . Revolutionary 
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Movement of having provoked the trouble 
as a first step in a civil war, ordered mo- 
bilization of all men between 19 and 50. 

Meanwhile, 8,000 workers in brew- 
eries, textile mills and furniture factories 
walked off their jobs in sympathy with 
the miners. Also out on strike were most 
of the nation’s railroad workers, paralyz- 
ing transportation. 

From exile in Buenos Aires,-NRM 
leader Victor Paz Estenssoro, charged the 
government with “spontaneous slaughter” 
of miners. But neither he nor Acting 
President Urriolagoitia got down to the 
hard historical core of the disturbances. 

Deep Seeds. The. uprising at Catavi, 
second in seven years (in December 1942 
striking miners had been machine-gunned 
by police in the infamous “Catavi Massa- 
cre”), was the result of decades of un- 
believably poor living conditions. Miners’ 
wages were low (about 30¢ a day in 
terms of U.S. money), housing was poor 
(two or three families inhabiting a single 
hut), child mortality extraordinarily 
high, food insufficient. 

However, by last week end, a back- 
to-work movement was spreading across 
the mine area. But another “Catavi Mas- 
sacre” might happen any time, unless the 
government and mine owners resolutely 
attack the basic economic evils that pro- 
voked the smoldering flames of strife and 
threatened to plunge Bolivia into civil 
war. 


Return of a Fascist 


Britain’s top World War II Fascist 
was Sir Oswald Ernald Mosley, sixth 
baronet of a line created in 1781. The 
wealthy leader of the pro-Nazi British 
Union of Fascists, who was imprisoned 
for 3% years during the war, last week 
was promoting his new Union Movement. 
Like its trouble-making predecessor, it is 
anti-Semitic, anti-Communist, employs 
the same rabble-rousing tactics, the old 
Fascist salute. Mosley admits he is pre- 
paring to seize power during the eco- 
nomic crisis he predicts will come “the 
minute the last American dollar is given 
to Britain.” Paturinper’s London corre- 
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Familiar salute for Mosley. “Hitler was my friend.” (SEE: Return of a Fascist) 


spondent, William Luscombe, interviewed 
Mosley, sent this report: 


Sir Oswald Mosley lives in Crowood 
House at Ramsbury, Wiltshire, where he 
farms 500 acres in his spare time. From 
this pleasant Georgian house, with its 12 
bedrooms and three reception rooms, di- 
rectives go out from “The Leader,” as 
his followers call him. 

A stone’s throw from busy Victoria 
Station, he also maintains a London office 
in Sanctuary Press, which prints Union, 
his movement’s loud-mouthed newspaper. 
That’s where I talked to this man, who is 
still one of the most hated in England. 
Hair now graying, Mosley at 52, still re- 
mains vitally energetic. His smile is auto- 
matic, easily comes and goes. 

Mosley admits he keeps no “written 
records,” but claims 500.000 members, 
about 95% in the working class. He 
blames Communists for “all the trouble 
at our, meetings.” Said he: “Whenever 
they try to break up a meeting there’s 
always a fight [at the mention of a fight 
he grinned broadly] and then the press 
plays it up and we get all the blame.” 

I picked up a copy of Union which 
carried a page 1 picture (see cut) of 
Mosleyites acclaiming “The Leader” with 
the Fascist salute. “That,” I said, “is one 
of the reasons people in this country hate 
you. They associate that salute with Hit- 
ler and his gang.” Mosley replied: “Hit- 
ler was my friend, and I never go back 
on friendship. Besides, it’s only their 
way of showing enthusiasm.” 

Mosley thinks Russia lifted the Ber- 
lin blockade because it is not ready for 
war. Said he: “Communist peace confer- 
ences merely mean Russia is holding the 
West in a clinch until the Red army is 
ready with the punch. The only way to 
keep peace is to keep stronger than Rus- 
sia. This is not difficult if the scientific 
abilities of America and Europe are de- 
veloped for the task. How can the slave 
ever match this combined science? Fu- 
ture wars will be decided by science. The 
only way you can manage to lose the next 
war—if it comes—is by making a present 
of German science to Russia.” 





The Spanish Question. Of Spain, 
Mosley said: “I like Spaniards, but those 
who don’t had better look at the map and 
wonder how they will get on in a war with 
Russia if Spain has gone Communist and 
both ends of the Mediterranean are in 
Russian hands.” 

Mosley believes that coal, the base 
of British economy, is only a temporary 
worry. “The key to the whole industrial 
problem in Britain,” said Sir Oswald, “is 
to relate reward to result. I would put the 
whole country on some form of piece- 
work, either as individuals or as teams. 
Let a: man earn whatever he is worth, 
however much it be, but let him receive 
nothing he does not earn, unless he is 
aged or infirm.” 

Making Friends? Mosley believes 
that the unpopularity of his movement is 
passing. Said he: “In England the popu- 
larity of today has always been built on 
the unpopularity of yesterday.” 

I went out into the fresh air and lazy 
atmosphere of a Saturday evening in 
London. I spoke to a man standing near 
Victoria station. He wore a peaked cap, 
no collar or tie. “What do you think of 
Mosley?” I asked. His reply: “Cor luv 
us, I’d knock ’is bleedin’ block orf!” 


Fair Game 


Hunting big game near Lourenco, 
Marques, Mozambique, East Africa, Joao 
Porto killed five buffalo, wounded a sixth. 
Last week he returned to hunt in the 
same area, was gored to death by the buf- 
falo he had wounded the week before. 


Promise in the Desert 


Attired in the robes of an Arab 
prince, shy, scholarly Emir Sayed Idriss 
El Senussi stood up one day last week 
before the National Congress of Cyre- 
naica, meeting at Bengasi. In a high- 
pitched voice, the bearded Emir pro- 
claimed the independence of Cyrenaica. 

Cyrenaica, 213,000 square miles of 
almost barren desert in the northeastern 
corner of Italy’s former North African 
colony of Libya,* is the homeland of 
250,000 Senussi Arabs. The Senussi, a 
Moslem sect, observe laws stricter even 
than those originally laid down by Mo- 
hammed. They refuse to indulge in wine, 
coffee or amusements. Emir Sayed Idriss 
is their leader. 

His greatest desire is for an inde- 
pendent kingdom; his greatest fear is 
that Italian rule may return. The Senussi 
have good reason to fear the Italians. 
Benito Mussolini’s cruel Marshal Grazi- 
ani conquered the Senussi, executed their 
leader, Omar-el-Muktar, tortured and 
killed thousands. He ordered chiefs 
thrown out of high-flying planes. He ce- 
mented up oasis wells, leaving hundreds 
of families to die of thirst. 

With a Vengeance. In World War 
II, the Senussi, seeking revenge, rode into 
battle with Sir Archibald Wavell’s Eighth 
Army. After victory in the desert, An- 


. *Besides Cyrenaica, the other provinces of 
Libya are Tripolitania, controlled by the British, 
and Fezzan, run by the French. 
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thony Eden, then Britain’s foreign secre- 
tary, promised Sayed Idriss that Italy 
never again would rule Cyrenaica. 

A few hours after the Emir’s procla- 
mation last week, the British took one 
short, extremely cautious step toward 
sealing Eden’s bargain. The London gov- 
ernment, without extending actual recog- 
nition, took note of “the desire of Cyre- 
naicans for self-government.” 

There was good reason for Whitehall 
caution. The United Nations General As- 
sembly only last month rejected by a sin- 
gle vote a British-Italian proposal for 
disposition of Il Duce’s former African 
colonies. The program would have given 
Britain trusteeship over Cyrenaica for 
ten years after which time all of Libya 
was to become independent. 

Meantime, the Emir is planning a 
trip to London to confer on his new gov- 
ernment. The British can be expected to 
give him full co-operation. For having 
been squeezed out of Egypt, they need a 
friendly government in Cyrenaica to use 
its airfields and ports as an eastern Medi- 
terranean base. 

Not all of Libya’s Arabs, however 
strong is their yen for independence, 
were pleased with the news from Ben- 
gasi. The one-eyed Mufti of Libya, who 
claims 700,000 Moslem followers, cam- 
paigned to make Sayed Idriss king of all 
Libya. But Beshir al Saadawi of the anti- 
British Libyan Liberation Committee “re- 
ceived the hateful news as I received the 
news when Italy entered Tripolitania in 
1911.” 

Perfidious Albion? Said he: “Brit- 
ain has conspired many times against the 
Arabs, but her latest conspiracy is the 
most horrible one that was ever recorded 
in Arab history. . . . We shall continue 
to struggle and clamor for Libyan inde- 
pendence and unity to the last drop of 
blood. We shall do what anyone would do 
when he is faced by a tyrant who at- 
tempts to partition his land and rob him 
of his rights.” 
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The World and Us by Felix Morley 


A Perpetual Marshall Plan? 


When the so-called Marshall 
Plan for European recovery was first 
drafted two years ago, those who de- 
signed it voiced a clear and specific 
warning. They said the plan would 
succeed only if normal trade were re- 
stored between Western and Eastern 
Europe. 

As everybody knows, commercial 
relationships between the two halves 
of Europe—divided by the Iron Cur- 
tain—have not been restored. On the 
contrary they have deteriorated, since 
the Marshall Plan was launched. 

The Soviet blockade of Berlin 
evoked an Allied counter-blockade of 
Eastern Germany. And while the mag- 
nificent accomplishment of the airlift 
served to keep Berlin alive, it could do 
nothing to check the development of 
economic strangulation. The “Big 
Four” Foreign Ministers—at Paris— 
have not relieved this situation. There 
is ample evidence that Soviet Russia 
does not want it to be relieved. 


* * * 


Now the foreboding of those who 
designed the Marshall Plan is being 
realized. There are unmistakable signs 
that the plan, for all its accomplish- 
ments, is failing to make Western Eu- 
rope self-supporting. Most of these 
signs come from Britain, the great 
trading nation which suffers most from 
barriers in the normal channels of in- 
ternational trade. 

Under the Marshall Plan we are 
now subsidizing Great Britain at the 
rate of about $2,500,000 a day. But 
even so there is a growing shortage 
there of the dollars England needs in 
order to buy essential raw materials 
from this country and Canada. 

Official statistics show that Eng- 
land is now spending about a million 
dollars a day more than she receives 
from her exports and from the Mar- 
shall Plan aid combined. This deficit 
has been met by cutting into the slim 
gold reserve of the Bank of England 
and by other expedients. But these 
will not meet the strain indefinitely. 


- * * 


To meet this crisis the Labor 
Government is doing its utmost to push 
exports to the United States and Cana- 
da. But British goods are meeting in- 
creasing sales resistance over here. 
Because of the recession, many Ameri- 
cans are perforce cutting down their 
own purchases, and there is the fur- 
ther factor that British manufactures 
are priced too high—they are mostly 
“luxury wares.” 

Probably, therefore, the British 
will before long be forced to devalue 
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the pound sterling—from its present 
nominal value of $4 to $3 or possibly 
even less. That would make British 
goods cheaper in our stores, but it 
would also raise the cost of living in 
England. With a general election next 
year the Labor Government does not 
want to take responsibility for higher 
domestic prices. 


* *% * 


Devaluation of the pound, in 
terms of dollars, must come because 
North America is now almost the only 
substantial foreign market left for 
Britain. Eastern Europe is shut off; 
China has gone Communist; India and 
Australia are developing their own in- 
dustry; Japan is bankrupt; Latin- 
America and Africa have relatively 
little purchasing power. And we want 
to export, also! 

When the English pound is de- 
valued—it is no longer “if’—Britain 
will be able to get along with Marshall 
Plan aid, now scheduled to end in 
1952. But British exports to the U.S. 
have been falling steadily for four 
months and it seems most improbable 
that by 1952 these sales for dollars 
can be pushed to the level where fur- 
ther Marshall Plan assistance would 
be superfluous. So we probably will be 
asked to continue aid. 

That is one reason why President 
Truman is no longer pressing hard for 
all the expensive socialistic measures 
which he was advocating a year. ago. 
There is a bottom even to the purse of 
Uncle Sam. We cannot simultaneously 
support Western Europe and carry out 
the Truman program here at home. 
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Along the American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


How Much Do People Care? 


Everybody, literally everybody, 
has known for years that the, govern- 
ment of the United States is wasteful, 
costly, extravagant, inefficient, chaotic, 
full of duplication and overlapping, 
and shot through and through with 
poor management. 

Those who work in governmental 
services can add vivid phrases to this 
description. They can cite facts and 
instances in proof. A half dozen Presi- 
dents have applied most of these 
words to the organization of which 
they became Chief Executives. 

At least $3 billion a year can be 
saved without eliminating an essential 
activity. The saving could result sim- 
ply from conducting sensibly the op- 
erations now conducted crazily. 

For an illustration, take the proc- 
ess of buying an item that costs less 
than $10. Government makes a mil- 
lion and a half such purchases a year. 
But to buy one such item, even for 
10¢, so much procedure has to be 
followed that the purchase costs con- 
siderably more than $10, plus the price 
of the item itself. 

The system has grown through 
long years until every Federal servant, 
from President to clerk, has become 
an almost helpless participant in waste 
of tax money. Nothing short of a tre- 
mendous, all-inclusive action will im- 
prove the situation. 


- & © 


Such an action has now become 
possible. Bills to make effective the 
Report of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government are now before Congress, 
but with no certainty of going further. 
This report by the Hoover Commis- 
sion analyzes the immensely complex 
problem in masterful and complete 
fashion. Then it makes specific recom- 
mendations all along the line. 

If Congress acts favorably on this 
report, the $3 billion of waste can be 
stopped. If Congress does not act, the 
waste will go on and will grow. 

Which do people prefer? 


* * * 


The bills, which empower the 
President to carry out the entire list of 
reorganization recommendations, are 
now held in conference committee, 
where they have little prospect for 
early enactment. Those who would 
rather see $3 billion wasted than to 
have their pet procedures disturbed 
find ways to oppose any action. 

The advocates of inaction and 
waste will win a victory unless public 
demand rises. Public demand will be- 
come effective only when local civic 
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organizations go on record and notify 
their Senators and Representatives, 
and when individual demands begin to 
pour in upon Congress. 


* * * 


Any person who wishes to be- 
come more fully informed about the 
Report, and who wishes to know just 
how his money is wasted, can easily do 
so. He needs only to write for informa- 
tion to the Citizens’ Committee for Re- 
organization, Morris Building, 1421 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. This 
is the headquarters for a large com- 
mittee of leading Americans who seek 
to create understanding of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Report of the 
Hoover Commission. 

The Hoover Report deals almost 
wholly with opportunities to save 
through correcting the faulty systems 
by which the public business is man- 
aged. Except in a few instances it does 
not propose to eliminate Government 
functions or services. Essentially it 
offers ways to get the same things done 
without having them done by two or 
twenty conflicting agencies and with- 
out costing ten or twenty times as 
much as necessary. 

The field for further reducing the 
cost of Government by having Govern- 
ment attempt to do fewer things still 
is wide open. Other billions could be 
left in the people’s pockets if the de- 
mand existed. 

However, perhaps most people 
would rather work an extra half day 
a week for taxes than bother to inform 
themselves—or take the trouble to ad- 
dress a letter to a Senator. 
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Of Tarsus, That Is 


At a radio quiz show recently, Sen. 
Edward J. Thye (R.) failed to identify 
the Biblical character who said: “The 
husbandman that laboreth must be first 
partaker of the fruits.” 

Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan knew. The motto is inscribed on 
the Agriculture Department’s Washing- 
ton building. After the show, he took the 
Minnesota Senator aside. 

“Senator Thye,” he said. “Is it ex- 
pecting too much—from a man from Min- 
neapolis—to recognize a quote from St. 
Paul?” 





Velvet Glove 


If the Government ever begins pay- 
ing bonuses for tact, one probably will go 
to the House Appropriations Committee 
—and come out of the hide of Housing 
Administrator Raymond M. Foley. 

When the Committee recently cut 
Foley’s budget $400,000, it commented: 

“The Committee feels that Mr. Foley 
is an outstanding administrator, has done 
a fine job, and that he will continue to do 
a good job with less personnel than is 
presently provided.” 


Mrs. Ridgely Errs 


Mrs. Edith Ridgely is a charming, 
gray-haired matron who presides as host- 
ess over the big restaurant in the House 
wing of the Capitol. Noted for her cool 
equanimity, she makes dining pleasant for 
Congressmen—even those with epicurean 
tastes. High on the list of non-culinary 
arts is her uncanny skill at learning 





Pathfinder 
Hostess Ridgely. A tongue-slip tripped 
her memory system. (SEE: Errs) 
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Which has the Toni? Mrs. Trengove’s (l.) appearance is deceptive. (SEE: Stand-in) 


quickly and long remembering the names 
of her distinguished guests. Her system 
is a sort of name-association game. 

Rep. Cannon (D.-Mo.), for example, 
is “big shot.” 

But the other day, she confessed sad- 
ly, her system failed. When Pennsylvan- 
ia’s Democratic newcomer Rep. Chudoff 
(height: 5’ 6”) marched in for lunch, 
she greeted him warmly: 

“Good morning, Mr. Saudoff.” 


Next Week: Spoon Bread 


Senate restaurant diners detect signs 
of a sly infiltration. To daily staples of 
bean soup and roast beef have been 
added such Southern delicacies as ham 
hock with greens, corn dodgers, black 
eyed peas, poke salad and gumbo soup. 

The explanation wasn’t hard to find. 
Recently appointed chairman of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee in charge of the res- 
taurant is Sen. Russell B. Long (D.), 
whose father, the late Huey (Kingfish) 
Long, had one sure-fire campaign issue: 

The virtues of “pot-likker.” 


The Poor, Poor Press 


Senate Majority Leader Scott W. 
Lucas (D.-Ill.) last week told reporters 
and correspondents who cover the Capitol 
that he’s pushing for early adjournment 
of Congress “for your benefit.” 

“I think the press is getting tired 
and I think they need a rest,” Lucas said, 
“so we'll quit as soon as we can.” 

Also getting tired, Lucas admitted, 
are members of the Senate and House. 


Speed-Up Victim 


A new twist developed last week in 
the sad story of Michael W. Straus, pay- 
less U.S. Commissioner of Reclamation 
since Feb. 1. 

Congress decided last year anyone 
in his job should have at least five years’ 
engineering experience. President Tru- 
man asked the new Congress to kill the 
qualification. It appeared in this year’s 
bill anyway. 

Pal. Now it develops Congress isn’t 
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primarily to blame. Budget Director 
Frank Pace Jr., Truman’s most trusted 
money expert, drafted the bill and in- 
cluded the anti-Straus proviso. Unnoticed 
by the President, it went to the Hill. 

Still red-faced, Pace explains he 
thought it would help speed up the bill. 

Truman is unhappy. Pace is unhap- 
py. Straus is most unhappy. 


Stand-in for Bess 


Many Washingtonians are convinced 
that Mrs. Bess Truman can be two places 
at once. But it only looks that way. 

Cause of the confusion is her double 
—Mrs. Bernice Trengove, a matronly 
Veterans Administration clerk who has 
long been accustomed to sidelong glances 
and behind-hand whispers whenever she 
enters a restaurant or movie. 

Facsimiles. Mrs. Trengove’s like- 
ness to the First Lady is striking 
enough to fool anyone except intimates, 
even, as Mrs. Trengove puts it, to “that 
same fullness through the chin.” 

Curious to see her distinguished 
look-alike, Mrs. Trengove attended a re- 
cent open house at the British Embassy. 
She heard Mrs. Truman would be there, 
too. 

But she fled in a mild panic when 
she was surrounded by other visitors, 
gushing: “You are Mrs. Truman, aren’t 
you?” 

She never found out definitely if 
Mrs. Truman arrived. But the next day, 
the society columns said Mrs. Truman 
was there—and described Mrs. Tren- 
gove’s dress. 


And a Hand Organ? 


If Washington’s famous National 
Zoological Park doesn’t profit by U.S. aid 
to Europe, it won’t be through any fault 
of Frank J. Mulkern. 

Mulkern, a 61-year-old stock broker 
who is well known on Capitol Hill, took 
the matter into his own hands. He wrote 
to British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin. 

“In African territories controlled by 
the British there are many animals,” he 





pointed out. “A variety of antelope, 
gorillas, elephants, etc. 

“Would it not be a grand gesture 
for the British Government to present 
some of these rare animals to the Na- 
tional Zoological Park? The last gift of 
animals from the British Empire was a 
pair of young lions presented to Presi- 
dent Coolidge in 1925. 

“IT think for $10 billion,” Mulkern 


said, “we should at least get a monkey.” 


No Leisure Problem 


George Tames, photographer for the 
New York Times, was excited. The White 
House had authorized him to take an ex- 
clusive shot of the President. 

So that other news photographers 
wouldn’t know this (says assistant White 
House press secretary Eben Ayers: “We 
have an iron-bound rule: no exclusive 
news photographs”), an attendant led 
Tames into Truman’s office through a 
side door. Tames found he was abso- 
lutely alone with the President . .. no 
secretaries, no Secret Service men. 

“Don’t you get rather lonely in here, 
Mr. President?” Tames asked. The Presi- 
dent nodded. 

“What do you do when you get 
lonely?” 

Truman answered wordlessly. From 
behind his desk, he pulled a foot high 
stack of Truman photos, and one by one, 
he began autographing them. 


Heavy, Heavy... 


Last week, Capitol guide Betty Mac- 
Kenzie was giving a group of fourists 
her routine spiel on the historic splendors 
of the Capitol. They were duly impressed. 
But when they got to the crypt, the tour- 
ists were confounded. Pointing to a 
group of huge, handsome pillars, Miss 
MacKenzie said: “These hold up nine 
million pounds—the rotunda, dome and 
statue of freedom.” Then she added 


quickly: “Don’t lean on them.” 





finder 
Betty. For the photographer, she ignored 
her own advice. (SEE: Heavy, Heavy ...) 
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Education 


Class of °49: What Now? 


This week, and next, on more than 
1,200 campuses some 321,000 young 
Americans will receive their college de- 
grees. To learn what these graduates ex- 
pect from the future—and what they ex- 
pect to contribute to their nation’s future 
—PATHFINDER surveyed 205 colleges. 
Here are some of the answers: 


“The fundamental struggle of our 
time may be decided,” said Columbia 
University president Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower last Wednesday, “between 
those who would further apply to our 
daily lives the concept of individual free- 
dom and equality, and those who would 
subordinate the individual to the dictates 
of the state. 

“You will participate in the fight.” 

Though he spoke primarily to the 
8.550 capped-and-gowned graduates who 
sat in Columbia’s South Court, Gen. 
Eisenhower had, in fact, defined the basic 
challenge facing every member of the 
Class of 1949—the largest, best trained, 
most sober-minded the nation’s colleges 
have yet produced. 

And however varied their college 
pursuits may have been, a searching anal- 
ysis of the character and ambition of the 
"49ers indicates that almost uniformly 
they recognize the challenge; that almost 
uniformly they demand personal freedom, 
coupled with a self-achieved sense of 
spiritual, economic and emotional secu- 
rity. And for good reasons. 

Atom Age. This spring’s graduates 
began their college careers just a month 
after an atomic burst at Hiroshima had 





lighted the birth of a new era. Before 
that, and far more than their brothers of 
1929 and 1939, they had experienced 
during their pre-college days the strange 
paradox of great insecurity and a regi- 
mented state designed to banish that in- 
security. Born mostly between 1924 and 
1926, their first understandable economic 
term was. “depression.” Their early ado- 
lescence paralleled the so-called Roose- 
velt era—a time of great social upheavals 
and reforms. From that they went to war. 
Since war’s end they have witnessed the 
convulsive efforts of this nation and the 
world to right themselves. Now—and 
again paradoxically—these graduates, os- 
tensibly supported by great economic 
well-being, emerge into a world where 
for many physical security will be at least 
elusive. 

Employment Wanted. For the 
college graduate of 1949 will find that 
getting a job is a far tougher proposition 
than it has been in a decade. As proof of 
the fact that “the sellers’ market” for 
bright-eyed degree holders is nearly at 
end, only 110 of the 205 colleges surveyed 
could report that more than half of their 
graduates had jobs to go to. The remain- 
ing 95 colleges reported placements rang- 
ing from 50% down to 10%. 

Discouraging as these reports may 
seem at first, they by no means imply that 
American colleges are merely grinding 
out more and more recruits for a growing 
army of unemployed. Of the male seniors 
in this year’s classes more than a quarter 
will return to school this summer and 
fall for graduate work. Of the girl grad- 
uates, more than half of those not enter- 
ing business have their work cut out for 
them anyway—as wives and mothers. And 
on the distaff side also, another quarter 
will return to college for specialized 
courses. 

But of far greater significance than 


oe re. 


cold employment statistics are the tech- 
niques and plans which graduates and 
their Alma Matefs are adopting, in these 
recession days, to attain the seniors’ pri- 
mary goals—freedom and security. 

From scores of pre-graduation bull 
sessions in campus drug stores, fraternity 
rooms and dormitories, covering the sub- 
ject “what are you going to do now?” has 
come this fact: While the bulk of the 
male seniors plan to enter industry, they 
will do so not as their own bosses, but as 
employes, managers and specialists. 

No longer are Business Administra- 
tion graduates satisfied with a near-work- 
ing knowledge of the “double-entry” 
bookkeeping system. The "49ers of Har- 
vard, University of Washington, Cornell 
and the University of Scranton have added 
to accounting and commercial law indus- 
trial management, personnel manage- 
ment, industrial psychology—a host of 
specialties created by vast, complicated 
industries’ demands for experts. 

No longer does an engineering de- 
gree merely qualify a graduate to operate 
a slide rule. The 1949 “engineer” may 
be a specialist in ceramics, plastics, air 
conditioning or food processing. And 
while the number of graduates entering 
Government service has declined per- 
centagewise (the 1949 senior apparently 
expects more security in private industry 
than in career Government jobs), even 
here trends of the times have fostered off- 
shoots from the broad field of public ad- 
ministration: Foreign service, United Na- 
tions activities and International Refugee 
Organization work, for example. 

New Careers. And to the oppor- 
tunities widened by great sociological and 
technological advances in time of peace 
must be added the new constructive sci- 
ences—inevitable by-products of a de- 
structive war. As surely as the atom bomb 
scorched the backs of the Japanese on 





Northeastern University, University of Michigan 


TV and the atom. Class at Northeastern and Michigan’s cyclotron typify the new careers for which many ’49ers are ready. 
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Eyes front. The record-breaking class of 49 numbers 18% more than the class of ’48 and more than double the pre-war average. 


Hiroshima it set afire students’ ambitions 
to pursue to the end the mysteries of 
nuclear physics, radioactivity, isotopes 
and spectroscopy. The wartime fear of 
guided missiles has given way to the 
peacetime hope that they will help some 
young technician find new ways to make 
supersonic air transportation a _practi- 
cality. 

To these ends nearly every major 
college or university has either empha- 
sized existing courses or has added studies 
virtually unheard of five years ago. Head- 
ing the list of new careers is the field of 
electronics, a branch of physics whose 
product best known to the man-on-the- 
street is television. Columbia, the Uni- 
versity of California, the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Rutgers, William and 
Mary, Northeastern, Purdue and Howard 
are but a few of the many which have en- 
larged existing facilities or instituted new 
ones. 

Nuclear research is second among 
new studies, followed by plastics research, 
radar (another phase of electronics), air 
transport, jet propulsion and general re- 
search in aerodynamics. 

In fact, so sure is the University of 
Southern California that many of its grad- 
uates will literally have lofty ambitions 
that it now offers a new degree: Master 
of Science in Aeronautics and Guided 
Missiles. 

Sociology. In sociological and edu- 
cational fields similar specialization is 
increasingly evident. Graduates from 
Simmons, Western Reserve and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania schools of social 
service are not satisfied to be mere case 
workers and welfare board investigators. 
More and more diploma holders are doing 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic graduate 
work; others are concentrating on psycho- 
logical approaches to industrial problems. 
William and Mary, the University of 
Texas, Manchester College and the Mun- 
delein College for Women report an un- 
usually large number of undergraduates 
returning for further study in teachers’ 
problems in elementary and secondary 
school systems. 
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Despite this intensified specializa- 
tion, nearly all of the 205 colleges and 
universities reported they were expanding 
the “general education” aspects of their 
four-year programs. With Harvard and 
Columbia setting the pace, most have re- 
quired courses in the history of civiliza- 
tion, social and natural sciences, cultural 
subjects and, at Harvard, even one called 
“humanities.” 

“The Good People.” Whether ac- 
centing this core of “classical” studies 
stems from students’ or teachers’ de- 
mands is a debatable question. But no 
one disputes the fact that the class of 
1949 again differs from its older brothers 
in that it is more “community-conscious” 
than its predecessors were. Older, more 
mature and more responsible than pre- 
war graduates, the average 49er thinks 
in terms of human relatiqnships. 

For this, too, there are good reasons. 
Many thousands who received degrees 
this month had already gulped large 
mouthfuls of community life. Of every 
ten male graduates seven are veterans. 
Before they set foot on a campus or blush- 
ingly bellowed “college boy cheers,” they 
had undergone stiff preparatory training 
in Army camps; they had acquired a 
practical knowledge of democracy; they 
had acquired a working concept of the 
rights and obligations of the individual 
and finally they received each day con- 
vincing proof of the importance of the 
“good of the whole.” 

Moreover, their wives (nearly one 
third of the men of 1949 are married), 
by making the best of it in Quonset hut 
villages, by learning to share clothes- 
lines, shower-baths, safety pins and baby 
sitters, received first-hand knowledge of 
community life. Much of this they will 
gladly forget. But it cannot help but 
mold their, and their husbands’, post- 
college attitudes. 

It is this combination of specializa- 
tion in careers and greater appreciation 
of the needs and rights of other men upon 
which the class of 1949 will rely, during 
this period of tightening national econ- 
omy, to achieve their objectives. Worri- 


some critics of today’s and tomorrow’s 
campus products may interpret this de- 
sire for security—a vine-covered cottage 
on a shaded street; a wife and children; 
readiness to become hirelings of estab- 
lished institutions—as proof that this gen- 
eration marches toward mediocrity. 

They may say American colleges and 
universities are drafting a new chapter 
in Babbittry. And they may fear that this 
developing community-conscious group 
may not be able to produce enough indi- 
vidualists and free thinkers with the guts 
to act decisively. 

To these critical skeptics, Gen. Eisen- 
hower replied adequately: 

“On every count the fearful men are 
wrong. More than ever before, in our 
country, this is the age of the individual. 
Endowed with the accumulated knowl- 
edge of centuries, armed with all the in- 
struments of modern science, he is still 
assured personal freedom and wide ave- 
nues of expression so that he may win 
for himself, his family and his country 
greater material comfort, ease and hap- 
piness, greater spiritual satisfaction and 
contentment.” 


Pedaguese 


Writing in the Ohio State Research 
Bulletin last week Prof. Edgar Dale of 
Ohio State University’s bureau of educa- 
tional research, took time out to poke fun 
at his fellow educators for one of their 
proudest possessions: the language they 
use, 

“In educational jargon, we don’t 
‘use’ something; we ‘utilize’ it. We don’t 
talk about plain ‘war’; we talk about the 
‘phenomenon of war.’ You don’t ‘pep up’ 
tired schoolteachers; you ‘vitalize the 
teaching process.’ Don’t say ‘measuring 
sticks’; say ‘evaluative criteria.’ . . .” 

Remedies. Taking his tongue out 
of cheek, Prof. Dale suggested that edu- 
cational writing suffers from two main 
faults: (1) over-writing—using a dozen 
words where two or three would do, and 
(2) failure to use words “in fresh and 
original ways.” 
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Bing to the Met 


Edward Johnson, the tenor who took 
over as manager of New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera in 1935, intends to quit in 
June 1950. He announced this in January. 
Since then the hottest-burning question 
behind the gold curtain has been: Who 
would succeed him in opera’s No. 1 job? 

Last week even the sharpest guessers 
got a surprise. The Met’s board of direc- 
tors announced its new head would be 
Viennese-born Rudolf Bing, 47, a thin- 
faced, cigaret-smoking, nearly-bald con- 
ductor almost unknown to U.S. musicians. 

Record. Bing, who left a Berlin 
opera post in 1933 when Hitler came in, 
had distinguished himself in his two most 
recent jobs. Taking charge of Britain’s 
Glyndebourne Opera Co. in 1934, he had 
made it one of the world’s best. For the 
New Edinburgh (Scotland) Festival, he 
had done an equally fine job in just two 
years, making it very nearly what Salz- 
burg had been before World War II. 

Bing will arrive in New York in Oc- 
tober to work with Johnson until he re- 
tires. At the start he will not have 
Johnson’s title of general manager. But 
he is sure to inherit his headaches: a big 
debt, a cash-shortage, a surplus of big- 
name stars, a hot fight over what should 
be done with the Met. 


Mozart by Moonlight 


Musicians from major U.S. orches- 
tras last week were grabbing hurried va- 
cations—before music lovers began theirs. 
Then the fiddlers and hornplayers and 
tympanists would go back to work. 

No longer is summer an off-season 
for many American orchestras. As Car- 
negie Hall and the Academy of Music fall 
silent, amplifiers already are being wired 
up at New York’s Lewisohn Stadium and 
spray guns are hunting down early mos- 
quitoes at Philadelphia’s Robin Hood 
Dell. These two outdoor-music centers 
will lead off the streetcar-and-subway 
summer symphony circuit. 

Competition. The New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, 
will begin braving the sound of fire sirens 
and roaring airliners June 20. It will pre- 
sent 23 soloists and 13 conductors during 
its 40 stadium concerts. At the Dell, the 
Philadelphia orchestra starts its 18-con- 
cert season a week later, with Leonard 
Bernstein leading Lauritz Melchior and 
Helen Traubel in a Wagner concert. 

Next come Chicago’s Grant Park se- 
ries, Washington’s Watergate concerts, 
Boston’s Esplanade concerts. When the 
Hollywood Bowl’s “Symphony under the 
Stars” begins July 12, under Artur Rodz- 
inski, the major league of summer city 
music will be in full swing. 

The minors will join in. Offering 
from 6 to a maximum of 27 concerts this 
summer will be orchestras in Buffalo; 
Chautauqua, N.Y.; Cleveland; Denver; 
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Robin Hood Dell. For Philadelphians, music without mosquitoes. (SEE: Mozart) 


Houston; Indianapolis; Miami; Milwau- 
kee; New Orleans; Rochester, N.Y.; St. 
Louis; St. Paul and Seattle. 

Berkshire Stopover. These are all 
(except Chautauqua) cheap or free and 
designed to accommodate the weary ur- 
banite after work-hours. For people with 
bigger plans and more time, there are 
more ambitious projects. The Berkshire 
Music Festival, now an American insti- 
tution, will take place as usual on the 
beautiful grounds of Tanglewood, near 
Lenox, Mass., preceded by two Bach- 
Mozart programs, July 16 and 17, in the 
intimate theater. Serge Koussevitzky will 
lead the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The festival proper will start Thurs- 
day night, July 28, at the $1 million music 
shed, with Dr. Koussevitzky conducting 
the Boston Symphony in works by Vival- 
di, Richard Strauss and Brahms. Three 
series of orchestral concerts (three con- 
secutive Thursday evenings, Saturday 
evenings, and Sunday afternoons) will be 
led by Dr. Koussevitzky and his two pro- 
tégés, Leonard Bernstein and Eleazar de 
Carvalho. Of note will be performances 
of Olivier Messiaen’s L’ Ascension, Aug. 6, 
played in honor of the French composer, 
who will be present, and the world pre- 
miére of Benjamin Britten’s Symphony 
with Chorus, Aug. 13. Liszt’s gargantuan 
Faust Symphony will be played July 30 
in honor of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of the great German poet and dram- 
atist, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


Goethe in the Rockies 


Newest and perhaps most glamorous 
of all summer festivals this year will be 
held in the picturesque, silver-mining 
“ghost” town of Aspen, high in the Colo- 


rado Rockies. Like part of the Berkshire 
Festival (above). it will celebrate the bi- 
centennial of Goethe. 

Aspen, in a valley 7,850 feet above 
sea level and surrounded by mountain 
peaks, was settled in 1879-80 by prospec- 
tors looking for easy money. They found 
it. Half a dozen mines produced rich 
silver ore; a single nugget from Aspen’s 
“Smuggler” mine was reported to weigh 
2,060 pounds and to contain 93% pure 
silver. But with the panic of 1893, silver 
prices collapsed and so did Aspen. 

Since 1946, industrialist Walter Paul 
Paepcke, head of the Container Corp. of 
America, has been developing the town 
into a winter and summer resort. As part 
of this plan he is now promoting it as a 
festival center; the Goethe celebration 
will be its trial flight. 

Program. From June 27 through 
July 16, the world’s foremost Goethe 
scholars (among them Albert Schweitzer, 
the famous doctor - theologian - musician, 
making his first visit to this country) will 
convene there to talk about Goethe and 
his ideas. A large part of the program, 
however, will be music—16 concerts in a 
new amphitheater which seats 2,000 and 
was built expressly for this event. 

Taking part will be the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos; pianist Artur Rubinstein, 
violinists Erica Morini and Nathan Mil- 
stein; cellist Gregor Piatigorsky;  so- 
prano Dorothy Maynor; mezzo Herta 
Glaz; duo-pianists Vronsky and Babin, 
and others. Most of the music to be heard 
was Goethe-inspired: Liszt’s Faust Sym- 
phony, Wagner’s Faust Overture, lieder 
by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf; Beethoven’s incidental musie 
to Egmont. 
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Dodge gives you the first new Sports Roadster ... a new 
value-packed 2-door Sedan .. . a new 3-passenger Coupe... 
for just a few dollars more than the lowest priced cars. 


You'll have to see it to believe it! 
Even then, you'll wonder how the 
exciting new Dodge Wayfarer can 
be priced so low. 


You'll see how Dodge “functional 
styling” gives new basic beauty 
» «+ mew roominess inside with 
less bulk outside! 


You'll be amazed at Dodge Way- 
farer performance, too. In traffic, 
you'll find the Wayfarer as eager 


and nimble as a polo pony—because 
of its 115” wheelbase and more 
powerful “Get-Away” Engine. 
And there’s the thrilling smooth- 
ness of Dodge gyrol Fluid Drive 
. » » smoother starts and stops... 
smoother driving mile after mile. 


See the new lower-priced Wayfarer 
. +. every inch a rugged, depend- 
able Dodge. One look . . . one ride 
will tell you here is the car that 
gives more for your money today. 


of a convertible without the high price tag. 


“e2 DODGE 


WAYFARER 


with gyrol FLUID DRIVE 


ONLY CAR OF ITS KIND! The smart good looks 











WAYFARER 2-DOOR SEDAN—Compare the 


head room, the elbow room, the le 


new records for value the country over! 
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a « room 
—judge for yourself. Here’s the car that sets 


WAYFARER BUSINESS COUPE—Lower in price 
yet every inch a dependable Dodge! Amazing 
storage space behind front seat, huge luggage 
compartment under rear deck lid. 


sion to deliver more wer... extra miles 
from every tankful of gasoline . . . “speed- 
proofed”’ for quick, safe break-in. 


NEW “GET-AWAY” ENGINE—Higher-compres- 
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Religion 


Shining Light 


In Tokyo, last week, Thomas Alva 
Edison became a god. In the creed of a 
new cult, the “Electric God Religion,” 
Edison gets the title Mikoto, and its ac- 
companying veneration. The sect’s goal: 
“Electrical Culture” for world peace. 


U. N.’s Quiet Room 


Few of the United Nations’ many 
public problems have brought as constant 
a flow of letters as the matter of a religi- 
ous chapel for the new U.N. headquarters 
in Manhattan. For a month they had aver- 
aged 100 a day. And, unlike letters on 
matters political, they were all in agree- 
ment: the U.N. should set aside space for 
religious services. 

But most overlooked the problem 
this poses. The chapel, church, temple, 
synagogue, shrine or meeting house 
would have to fit the needs of practically 
every religion on earth; from occidental 
Christianity to oriental Taoism. 

Last week, Glenn Bennett, executive 
officer for the building project, announced 
a possible solution. “The room,” he said, 
“may end up looking quite a bit like the 
old New York World’s Fair Hall of Reli- 
gion ... lighted from the center and very 
simple” (see artist’s sketch). And, to fur- 
ther avoid offense or favoritism, it would 
probably be designated only as a “medi- 
tation room.” 


Steeples Sprouting 


Across the land the breaking of 
ground for new churches was becoming 
a familiar sight. Last week, still short of 
an accurate count of the number of those 
new churches, the Protestant Interdenom- 
inational Bureau of Architecture an- 
nounced the financial extent of the con- 
struction: more than $1 billion. More 
than half would be spent in the south and 
most of that by a single denomination— 
the Southern Baptist convention. 


Little Red Schools 


To eager young Communists and fel- 
low travelers, the Jefferson School of So- 
cial Science, in a drab, nine-story, yellow- 
brick building on New York’s Avenue of 
the Americas, is the mother school of 37 
little Red schoolhouses in the U.S. 

Each year 3,000 students learn their 
Marxist facts of life there. And at others, 
like Boston’s Samuel Adams School, Los 
Angeles’ People’s Educational Center, 
Newark’s Walt Whitman School and 
Cleveland’s Ohio School of Social Sci- 
ence, nearly 100,000 young men and 
women a year study their new creed. Part 
of that creed is denial of any God to 
fear or, follow. The rest is half-spoken 
preparation for the overthrow of the 
American Republic. 

To churchmen both points are as vi- 
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tal as to any other American and, in some 
ways, more so. For, under communism, 
the state is altar, minister, even God. 

Last week, in New York, a Roman 
Catholic priest was preparing the sort of 
counter-action a Commie could under- 
stand—not a pious resolution against the 
sins of the system, but a real fight. 

Father James Keller’s battle-line: a 
non-denominational school near each 
Communist center, to show people of ev- 
ery creed—or none—the way to tear down 
communism by building up freedom. 

First of the schools will probably 
open this September, in Detroit. Like the 
others, it will cost about $60,000 to tide it 
over the first year. For the 50 Father Kel- 
ler hopes to establish eventually, the cost 
would be $3 million. “Small change,” he 
says, “compared to the $100 million Gov- 
ernment records indicate is spent by 
Communist fronts each year to under- 
mine America.” 

Backers. Responsible for initial sup- 
port would be the 110,000 persons—in- 
cluding many Protestants—who have 
joined in Father Keller’s growing group, 
the Christophers. Without offices, dues or 
meetings, the Christophers are simply 
people, spurred by letters written each 
month by Father Keller and 12 helpers 
(two of them Jewish) who want to put 
their ideas of freedom into action. 

The study-courses at the new schools 
would show “how.” Altogether, 29 courses 
are planned, each to be taught by a paid, 
lay professional. Some are disarmingly 
simple: “Importance of Library Work as 
a Lifetime Career.” But since Communist 
tactics rely heavily on directing readers 
to the “proper” books, librarians are 
right on the front line. 

Others, like “How to Conduct a 
Meeting” and courses in trade unionism, 
aim at smashing the well-drilled tactics 
which so often equip Communists to be- 
fuddle unskilled parliamentarians and 





Meditation model. W orld’s Fair Hall of 
Religion, (SEE: U.N.’s Quiet Room) 


Religious News Service 


Father Keller. New Christian schools 





to combat communism. (SEE: Little) 
jam Soviet-supporting actions into the 
resolutions of almost any organization. 

“Secretarial Work with a Purpose,” 
another course, is important, as Father 
Keller puts it, because “Communists 
know how much is left to the discretion 
of a secretary—the writing of letters, sug- 
gestions for policy . . . through which 
they can do a bit of ‘missionary’ work. It 
would be just as easy for a person with 
high ideals to seek a post where any ef- 
fort in the right direction can do much 
for the common good.” 

Night. The schools will be operated 
in rented office space; no buildings or 
properties will tie them to denomina- 
tional identification. “Those who attend,” 
says Father Keller, “will not be joining 
any new organization.” Classes will be at 
night and call for a small fee so that they 
may continue on a self-sustaining, but 
non-profit basis. 

Even more self-sustaining would be 
the schools’ credo: “the fundamental 
truths embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence: that each person derives his 
rights from God, not from the state, and 
that the purpose of the state is to pro- 
tect those God-given rights. . . . [Our 
main objective is] to restore to the mar- 
ketplace that one truth above all upon 
which our nation is founded and without 
which it cannot endure.” 


Gospel Crop 


How well had Protestantism’s cease- 
less mission work paid off in the past 
quarter century? Last week the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council answered: In 
Latin America, Asia, the Near and Far 
East, Africa and the Pacific, the Protes- 
tant population had grown from 6.5 mil- 
lion to 25.3 million. (Only in national- 
istically Mohammedan Turkey was there 
a decline—from 15,283 to 2,900.) For the 
converts’ worship there are a total of 
141,169 mission-based churches and, now 
active, 192,987 mission workers. Only 25,- 
989 of these are clergymen. 
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In Time of Need a Friend Indeed 
... guards Them Night and Day 


Why is Nickel such a good friend of 
this young mother and her child? 


You'll find the answer in the all-im- 
portant word Cleanliness. 


For, just a century ago, a crusading 
young doctor named Semmelweis made 
the vital discovery that immaculate clean- 


liness was necessary to check the dreaded 
childbed fever. 


Since then, the way has been marked 
by names like... Lister! ... Koch! ... 
Pasteur! ... milestones on the road to 
health through sanitation. 


Your hospital follows their lead and 
protects your health by making sure its 
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equipment is absolutely sanitary. It uses 
sterilizers and heavy-duty washing ma- 
chines made of Monel. And milk formula 
equipment made of Stainless Steel. Both 
are alloys of Nickel. 


These Nickel alloys resist corrosion. 
They can be kept gleaming bright and 
sanitary. They are smooth, hard metals 
that will not rust or pit, to harbor microbe 
marauders. 


That's why Nickel, the “white” metal 
is a real friend of the “men in white.” 


And why Nickel is your friend. In fact 
it is usually Your Unseen Friend because, 
combined with other metals, it serves you 
in so many ways you seldom see. 


Write for Your Free Copy of 
“The Romance of Nickel” Be 
This illustrated 60-page 
booklet tells the story of 
Nickel, from ancient dis- 
covery to modern-day 
use. For your free 

copy, address Dept. 2554, 
The International Nickel —— Nal 
Company, Inc., New York 5,N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 







EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 


4 mate 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. 
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A STEP FORWARD 


Here is new freedom for the handicapped. 


In mock-up, this is the knee-joint section of a new 
aluminum leg brace developed by the Army Medical 
Department. It is shown on a precise, clear-plastic 
replica of the human knee—also a product of Army 
medical research. 


Here is the complex, sliding-bending motion 
of the human knee, accurately imitated— 
faithfully reproduced in an external brace. 


Aside from the resulting far greater ease and natural- 
ness of movement brought to the wearer, the brace 
has other powerful advantages: It is 60% lighter 
than previous steel models, silent in operation, 
cheaper to maintain because of pre-fabricated, inter- 
changeable parts. 


Patients will benefit physically, psychologically, and 
financially from the use of the brace. It will soon be 
available to them through private supply houses. 


It is the result of three years’ effort by Army Medical 
Research to give the spastic, the polio victim, the 
fracture case, a new means to a more normal life 
... often quicker recovery. 


It is a step forward ...for those to whom a step 


forward is often a shining dream. 


U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
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Health 


Why Are They Happy? 


Ever since Sigmund Freud hung out 
his psychoanalytic shingle 60 years ago 
in Vienna, psychiatrists have learned 
about human nature mainly from malad- 
justed people. 

To many psychiatrists, this has 
seemed inadequate, and they were happy 
to learn last fortnight that a program of 
research on “the normal, happy persons 
whose personalities hold the key to suc- 
cessful living” is now being sponsored by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Foundation is financing three 
projects, one for the study of normal 
childhood by the Child Research Council 
in Denver, and two others at Harvard—of 
which one, sticking close to home, will be 
a study of “normal” Harvard undergradu- 
ates. 


Rescue for Rheumatics 


In newspaper headlines, the advance 
of medical science today reads like a race 
between the antibiotics and the _hor- 
mones.* With well-publicized victories 
over a dozen or more infectious diseases, 
the antibiotics have consistently remained 
the odds-on favorite. 

In recent weeks, however, the hor- 
mones have made some headlines of their 
own, which have excited doctors and mil- 
lions of chronic invalids all over the 
world. They dealt with discoveries made 
through painstaking research on the 
glands of thousands of slaughtered live- 
stock. 

The major achievement, medically 
speaking, has been the discovery of not 
one but two hormone derivatives, both of 
which appear to bring really remarkable 
relief to sufferers from rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, Scientifically, it amounts to a new 
view of the way hormones function, which 
may yield means to alleviate other dis- 
eases. 

Rheumatoid arthritis is thought to be 
the oldest of all diseases. Dinosaurs had 
it 500 million years ago, their bones show, 
and so did Neanderthal man. In the US. 
today, it completely cripples more than 
100,000 persons, deforms or incapacitates 
many more. Most treatments have been 
merely palliative. 

Bovine Boon. But cortisone, a hor- 
mone compound derived from ox-bile and 
originally called Compound “E” (Patu- 
FINDER, May 18) has brought remission 
of the disease in the few patients on whom 
it has been tried experimentally. Like in- 
sulin for diabetes, it has to be taken regu- 
larly, in doses not yet definitely deter- 
mined. Dr. Edward Kendall and Dr. Phil- 
ip Hench of the Mayo Clinic, its chief dis- 
coverers, think it will be another 18 
months before cortisone’s action is suff- 


*Antibiotics are minute organisms, mostly 
molds like penicillium, which ve the property of 
interrupting the life processes of other organisms, 
including disease bacteria. Hormones are glandular 
secretions which regulate body functions. 
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ciently well understood for general use 
and it becomes available in quantity. 
(Present manufacturing cost is several 
thousand dollars for a single gram). 

A similar compound is called ACTH 
(short for adrenocorticotrophin ). It is de- 
rived from the pituitary glands of swine, 
appeared equally effective in tests on 18 
persons. One of them, a retired Chicago 
industrialist, who had spent $20,000 in 
10 years on useless treatments, said 
ACTH gave him relief from maddening 
pain in 48 hours, had him walking up- 
right without a cane shortly afterward. 

ACTH, now produced only by the 
Armour packing company’s laboratories 
in Chicago, is fabulously costly: it takes 
400,000 hogs to yield a pound. Methods 
of synthesizing it more cheaply are cur- 
rently being studied. 

Big Panacea. Last fortnight spe- 
cialists who had come from all over the 
world to the Congress on Rheumatic Dis- 
eases in New York hailed cortisone and 
ACTH as “the most important discovery 
in rheumatology.” Further reports at the 
meeting made their acclaim sound con- 
servative. Both ACTH and cortisone, re- 
searchers hinted, may be effective also 
against rheumatic fever. 

In addition, there are indications 
that cortisone will have a place in the 
treatment of epilepsy and certain mental 
ills. And according to a report which ex- 
cited members of the American Psychia- 
tric Association last fortnight in their an- 
nual meeting at Montreal, ACTH has al- 
ready shed new light on the role of 
glandular disfunction in the most com- 
mon mental disease, schizophrenia. 


Happy Birthday 


The expectant mother is wheeled in- 
to a pastel-tinted, brightly curtained de- 
livery room and helped into a comfort- 
able bed. Propped up on pillows, while 
she waits for her baby to come she can 


watch a program on the television screen 
in front of her. Tiring of that, she may 
raise her eyes to a handsome, original oil 
landscape above it. The scene it depicts, 
a high, snowcapped peak in the Swiss 
Alps, is designed to give her a feeling of 
peace and cool serenity. From a con- 
cealed loudspeaker soft, unobtrusive mu- 
sic lulls her ears. 

A dream? Not to 5,000 mothers who 
will bear children during the next year 
in Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, in 
a five-year experiment to minimize child- 
birth pain. Johns Hopkins (cooperating 
with the U.S. Public Health Service and 
other groups) decided that the standard, 
strictly functional delivery room, with its 
bare walls and utilitarian equipment, was 
too grim. 

Better than Home. So they redec- 
orated four air-conditioned, soundproof 
rooms with paint (peach, cascade blue, 
soothing gray, pink), bright drapes, vene- 
tian blinds, soft modern lighting. Televi- 
sion sets will be used when prescribed; 
music can be turned up, down or off. 
Libraries of books and periodicals have 
been started (sample book: Betty Mac- 
Donald’s autographed The Egg and !). 

Tested in conjunction with pleasant 
environment will be the latest methods of 
pain-deadening, including gas, nerve- 
block anaesthesia, twilight sleep, intra- 
venous anaesthesia, and psychology. 

Interest in the experiment, Johns 
Hopkins authorities say, has grown na- 
tionwide. Already one other Baltimore 
hospital, Sinai, has voted to join the test 
with rooms of its own, and others will 
probably follow. Cost of a “mother-com- 
fort” delivery room: about $1,000. 

Johns Hopkins’ Hospital administra- 
tion thinks this no high price to pay for 
the expected reward: deliveries which, by 
relaxing anxious mothers-to-be, may make 
for happier pregnancies and births which 
will be easier for both the mother and 
the child, 





Wide World 


Homelike. For the mother, television, pastel shades and a baby. (SEE: Birthday) 
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A WAVE OF THRIFT-MINDEDNESS has hit the U.S. in the wake of the phenomenal 


postwar spending binge. 


PEOPLE ARE NOW SAVING $10.70 out of each $100 of income after taxes, compared 
with $6.20 a year ago and $5 before the war, according to Department 
of Commerce figures. 


SAVINGS MAY HIT $21 BILLION THIS YEAR, judged by first-quarter figures. That's 
about double the rate ($11 billion) for the same period a year ago. 
In 1940, savings were only $3.7 billion. 

SOME ECONOMISTS believe people are saving too much. Continued “over-saving" 
could seriously deepen the recession. When the public saves abnor- 
mally, business usually spends less on plant and equipment. 


OTHER ECONOMISTS say liquid savings now in hands of the public (in cash, Gov- 
ernment bonds, loans and bank deposits) will give rise to huge private 
spending as soon as price adjustments are completed, and this will 
provide a base for long-term prosperity to start some time in 1950. 

SOME PRACTICAL BUSINESSMEN, like Arno H. Johnson, research director for J. 
Walter Thompson Co., think that, in view of current basic economic 
conditions (high employment, large savings and income, low consumer 
indebtedness), Americans may have succeeded in talking themselves into 
a depression that wasn't necessary. 


ONE REASON FOR THE SLUMP, says Johnson, is that businessmen are not doing 
enough to convert buying-—power into purchases. His proof: the ratio of 
advertising expenditures to national income was only 1.8% in 1948 as 


against 3%-4% in the last 44 years of the nation's pre-war business. 
JOHNSON'S VIEW—-that the U.S. needs a big sales job--is confirmed by some vital 
statistics. They show that manufacturers have been doing pretty well 


in cutting back purchases of materials and parts but not so well in 
pushing goods out. 





the end of March. Though manufacturers of durables cut their buying 
in December their inventories increased substantially up to Apr. l. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION will rebound in the second quarter of 1950 and continue 
to climb until it hits the high level of 1948, according to President 
Charles E. Wilson of General Electric. The current decline, he 
thinks, will continue through the first quarter of next year but is 
unlikely to lapse more than 15% below the 1948 peak. 

WILSON BASES HIS VIEWPOINT on three factors: absence of excessive inventory and 
stock market speculation, price and inventory adjustments already ac-— 
complished, and the increasing volume of Government spending. 

A BASIC INDICATION that the general down-trend won't change in the near future 
is the steady three-months decline in sales of four key chemicals—— 
caustic soda, soda ash, sulphuric acid and chromic acid. Heavy 
purchases of these chemicals invariably precede by at least 30 days 
any Significant increase in output by the textile, steel, paper, 
glass, petroleum, soap and metal—plating industries. 

STOCK MARKET DOPESTERS see Wall Street's latest scare sell-off as an omen of 
further business readjustments. They think price levels in some lines 
have a long way yet to fall; they also foresee further cutbacks in 
auto output, resulting in lower steel mill operations. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY is already in the midst of the same readjustment that hit 
other lines earlier, with orders slowing, backlogs vanishing. By 
high-pressure soliciting, the big companies are getting orders that 
will keep them operating at a high level for some time. But smaller 
companies are having trouble finding orders for 30 days ahead. 


COSMETICS INDUSTRY, after watching sales climb from $350 million in 1939 to $700 
million last year, still sees no saturation in sight, plans to be a $l 
billion industry before long. As of now, per capita expenditure for 
cosmetics is only $8, as against $41 for tobacco and $58 for alcohol. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) Reports for 1948... 


A year of Progress and Results 
for an Oil-using World!.. 


IL SHORTAGE FEARS of a year ago have vanished. All around 

the world, oil resources are expanding. In doing their part to 
meet the rising needs for oil, this Company and its affiliates last year 
made the greatest efforts in their history. Here are some facts from this 
Company’s Annual Report to its more than 200,000 stockholders... 


1 TOTAL PRODUCTION AGAIN INCREASED. 
After setting new records in both 1946 
and 1947, this Company and affiliates in 
1948 increased crude oil production by 
8% over the year before. Output of crude 
oil by our domestic affiliates represented 
9% of the total crude produced in the 
U.S. Output of affiliates, world-wide, 
represented 14% of world production. 





More wells drilled than ever before. 
Proved reserves increased 


? SEARCH FOR NEW OIL SOURCES SET 
recorbs. More wells were drilled than 
ever before. Costs for this were a record 
$374,000,000 in 1948. Proved reserves in 
the earth at year’s end were at a new high. 





14 new Supertankers ordered, each nearly 
twice the size of wartime tankers 


3 EVEN GREATER COSTS FOR EXPANSION AND ; 


REPLACEMENT were again required to 
meet rising needs for oil. Jersey Standard 


and affiliates spent a record $529,415,000 
in 1948, even more than 1947’s invest- 
ment of 426 millions. For these needs and 
payment of dividends, money again was 
drawn from earnings, from borrowing, 
from sale of assets, and from further call 
on savings of past years. 


NEW FACILITIES RESULTED ALL OVER THE 

OIL-PRODUCING WORLD. In Venezuela, 
the world’s largest pipeline was completed. 
Fourteen new supertankers were ordered, 
each nearly twice the capacity of wartime 
tankers. At Montreal and Edmonton in 
Canada; at Billings, Montana; Linden, 
New Jersey; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
new refining facilities for more and better 
oil products went into service. At Amuay, 
Venezuela, a new 60,000 barrels per day 
refinery neared completion. 





New facilities like this modern refinery 
help increase oil supplies 


5 RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 
EXCELLENT. Again there were no do- 
mestic strikes or work stoppages. At year’s 


end the gross investment in property, plant. 


and equipment amounted to $26,600 for 
each of the 129,000 employees of Jersey 
and its affiliated companies. 


BOTH INCOME AND EXPENDITURES ROSE. 
As reported in the consolidated state- 
ment, total income of all companies was 
$3,332,187,000, an increase of 40% over 
1947. At the same time, costs were also 


up 40%. $1,386,248,000 was paid for 
crude oil and other supplies, $573,459,000 
paid to employees, $492,000,000 for other 
operating costs. Taxes of $268,000,000 
were paid. 


RECORD NET EARNINGS, LARGELY PLOUGHED 

Back. Consolidated net earnings totaled 
$365,605,000. Yet this total, plus affiliates’ 
earnings assignable to stockholders other 
than Jersey, plus all of the year’s deprecia- 
tion allowances was just about equal to 
the amount of money put back into the 
business to meet pressing needs for expan- 
sion and replacements. Stockholders of 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.) received 
dividends of $2.00 per share of the Com- 
pany’s stock, plus a stock dividend of two 
shares for each 40 shares held. 





aN Ne. 


For copies of the full report write 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


LTHOUGH world oil consump- 
tion for the year increased 6.5%, 
and U.S. consumption 5.6%... the 
need was met and more. Threatened 
shortages were averted. Proved re- 
serves in the earth are greater than 
ever before. New, modern facilities 
for meeting present and future needs 
are coming into operation throughs 
out the world. Increasingly, human 
progress calls for more and more oil. 
In every way, the year 1948 was a 
year of progress and results for an 
oil-using world. 


The better you live, 
the more oil you use! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Dig! 

Francis Kaar of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Commerce last week explained 
why his organization adopted a gold 
shovel stickpin as its business emblem for 
the year. Said Kaar: “Either you dig 
yourself some new business during 1949, 
or you dig your own grave sitting around 
talking depression.” 


The Madison Story 


Several months ago the city fathers 
of Madison, S.D. (pop.: 6.000), met to 
discuss ways of making their existence 
known to the world. 

They wanted industrial leaders to 
know that their city, in the heart of the 
state’s richest farm area, has advantages 
as a production and distribution center. 
Above all, they thought, people should 
know Madison is a fine place to live in. 
Said one enthusiastic real estate owner: 
“A million dollars is not too much to 
spend to put over this story.” 

Doerr & Co. The city fathers did 
not have the million. They did have Ralph 
Doerr, of local radio station KISD who, 
in turn, had a mind swarming with ideas. 
Doerr told the city fathers there was a 
way of doing the job for a lot less than 
a million—for $50, to be exact. 

And Doerr did it, with himself as re- 
porter and author, high school students 
as typists, and Claude Mallory, local 
photographer, taking pictures. This week 
Madison’s Chamber of Commerce has be- 
fore it a lively, 76-page, home-made vol- 
ume of photographs and text—the vivid 
life story of a small modern American 
city. ‘ 
Naturally, Mayor James Robertson’s 
greeting opens the volume: “We have our 
eyes on the future. . . .” Then pictures 


and text introduce Madison’s typical fam- 
ily, the Don Hallenbecks. Hallenbeck, 36, 
is part owner of a furniture store. He and 
his wife have two children, Roger 5%, 
and Donna, 4. 

Been Fishing Lately? Comparing 
Hallenbeck’s life with that of many peo- 
ple living in big cities, radioman Doerr 
inserts a quiz program: 

“Don ... owns his own eight-room 
home. Do you? He has a cottage on a 
lake just three miles away? Have you? 
He has a boat, an outboard motor, a car, 
and a complete set of hunting and fishing 
equipment that gets plenty of use. Does 
yours? His family has plenty of room 
and a clean environment in which to 
grow. Does yours? He lives in Madison, 
S.D. Do you? If not, you can, and you’re 
cordially invited.” Many other phases of 
Madison life are described. 

As yet, only one copy of Madison’s 
experiment in co-operative literature 
exists. Its photographs and typewritten 
pages are protected by transparent fold- 
ers in a loose-leaf binder. Turning the 
pages with pride, the city fathers this 
week were asking the next logical ques- 
tion: Who would lead off with a subscrip- 
tion to pay for putting Madison’s warm- 
hearted story between conventional cov- 
ers? 


Factory Doctor 


When white-haired Dr. Clarence D. 
Selby walks out of General Motors Build- 
ing in Detroit at noon on June 30, he will 
be starting his first long holiday in 14 
years. 

After catching up with his fishing, 
the 71-year-old Selby will turn to a new 
job: developing an industrial health pro- 
gram for University of Michigan’s school 
of public health. To it he will bring 14 
years’ pioneering experience with Gen- 
eral Motors, probably more knowledge of 
how to keep industrial workers healthy 
than any other doctor in the world. 

Prevention: 1 oz. When Selby took 





Dinner for the book. Doerr (center) and the four Hallenbecks. (SEE: Madison) 
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hold of G.M.’s hygiene activities in 1935, 
industrial medicine, as known today, did 
not exist. It was then a “reparative,” 
or lock-the-barn-after-the-horse-is-stolen, 
kind of service. Today its whole emphasis 
is on protecting the health of workers, 
keeping them well and on the job. A 
large part of the credit for this change 
goes to Dr. Selby. 

With a tireless nose for trouble-pre- 
vention, Selby snooped through the com- 
pany’s plants for hazardous fumes, vapors 
and dusts. Today, ventilating and other 
devices that he demanded of the engi- 
neers have eliminated practically all ill- 
nesses from such causes. 

To G.M. officials Selby pointed out: 
A physically handicapped employe in the 
right job is no liability, either to himself 
or his employer. This simple observation 
was the beginning of G.M.’s “selective 
placement” program. It finds suitable 
work for workers who develop heart trou- 
ble, diabetes and rheumatism, and has 
saved hundreds of handicapped for jobs 
of usefulness. 

When Selby took over G.M.’s medi- 
cal staff it consisted of a dozen people. 
Today it has 100 doctors and 500 nurses 
and laboratory workers. Every G.M. em- 
ploye gets a thorough examination before 
assignment to a job; must also get peri- 
odic check-ups with chest X-rays. 

Training Specialists. Three years 
ago Selby started another venture that is 
expected to have lasting influence on in- 
dustrial medicine—a program for train- 
ing young physicians in industrial medi- 
cine. 

Targets. Next to training more doc- 
tors, Selby thinks the most important job 
for industrial medicine is to study indus- 
try’s top diseases: the common cold, 
chronic rheumatism, diabetes and heart 
disease. Next come dermatitis, hernias, 
back ailments, ills due to repetitive oper- 
ations and, among foundry workers, lung 
troubles. 

At G.M., the work begun by Selby 
will be continued by Dr. Max R. Burnell, 
who has been medical director of G.M.’s 
AC Spark Plug Division since 1931. 


Click! 


This week two radically new types of 
cameras were fascinating photography 
addicts. 

The snap-and-mail-it Photo-Pac, put 
out by a Texas company, comes loaded 
with eight exposures of 35 mm. film ready 
for instant use. The user tears off a cello- 
phane wrapper, adjusts the cardboard 
view finder, pulls the film strip to No. 1 
position, and takes his first picture. 

After snapping eight, he writes his 
name and return address on the camera 
and drops it in the mail. Within a few 
days he gets back from the manufacturer 
his developed negatives and eight prints 
enlarged to 314-by-4%-inches. Price: 
$1.29 for camera, films, and prints. 

e @ In Cambridge, Mass., the Pola- 
roid Corp. was completing arrangements 
for national distribution of its new Pola- 
roid-Land camera which produces fin- 
ished picture-prints within 60 seconds 
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Dr. Selby. The barn door is closing, the 
fish are biting. (SEE: Factory Doctor) 


after the shutter clicks. Since last De- 
cember the company has sold 40,000 
cameras (more than $4 million worth, in- 
cluding extra equipment) in test cities 
like Boston, New York and Miami. This 
week the camera is in the hands of 2,000 
dealers all over the U.S. 

Rationed Film. The Polaroid cam- 
era sells for $89.75, but the total initial 
outlay, with exposure meter and extra 
film, runs to about $120. So far, heavy de- 
mand has forced the company to ration 
film (each purchaser gets six rolls a 
month, 8 pictures to the roll). But within 
a year the company hopes the supply will 
be unrestricted. 

Most Polaroid sales have been to 
private persons, but commercial firms are 
also buying them for special uses. Exam- 
ples: insurance companies to take quick 
pictures of accidents; manufacturers for 
taking inventories; banks for pictures of 
properties on which mortgages are sought. 

In Mexico an archaeologist and col- 
lector of Indian pottery and jewelry uses 
the camera as a “door opener” to Indian 
homes, and swaps pictures in exchange 
for curios. 


Flavor-Booster 


How much flavor has a chicken? A 
few months ago Chicago’s huge Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemicals Corp. bet 
$3.5 million that it has more than the 
American palate has yet tasted. 

The bet was the price of a new fac- 
tory to manufacture Accent, a chemical 
compound which added to food in cook- 
ing, intensifies its flavor. It will work 
equally well on beef, ham, fish, soup and 
almost any other common food. 

This week the first test sales of Ac- 
cent began in Pacific Coast cities. It will 
cost 49¢ for a two-ounce can. To win the 
bet hands down, the company needs to 
sell.a planned production of 8 million 
pounds a year. 
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IF your car feels ke 7s. ts time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





THAT cusHioNy FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH Marga, , 





You can’t beat Marfak lubrication for longer-lasting chassis 
protection. Marfak is specially compounded for extra tough- 
ness. Protects bearings and wear points against costly friction 
for 1,000 miles and more. Marfak resists wash-out, squeeze- 
out, shock. That’s why you get that grand “cushiony” driving 
that lasts. Get Marfak 
lubrication today at your 
neighborhood Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend 
your car-ever had, 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 
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YOU can have a 
BIGGER 


REFRIGERATOR 
for only hl 


with the handy new 


Refrigarranger 


Your present refrigerator or icebox too small 
for your needs? Cramped for shelf space— 
especially for leftovers? Nationwide survey 
reveals 56 of housewives want “larger 
refrigerator ’—which means more shelf space. 
The newly invented 
REFRIGARRANGER saves 
buying new refrigerator, 
gives you much more shelf 
space by using space 
usually wasted. Keeps left- 
overs, salad ingredients, 
etc. conveniently together. 
Saves time, space, food, 
work, dishes and nerves. 
























See how REFRIGAR- 
RANGER fits neatly along 
side of shelf. Occupies full 
depth front to back and 
full height between shelves. 
Easy to put in or take out. 


deep, 3%” high. Over-all 
length 1544”. 


REFRIGARRANGER 
consists of 6 unbreak- 
able transparent Styron 
pipetic containers with 
ids, set in partitioned 
wire basket. Each con- 
tainer 2%" wide, 4” 


JUST WHAT YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


With the unique REFRIGARRANGER yen 
can keep 6 leftovers, etc., in 4 inches of s 


elf 
space! Each container holds 14% cupfuls. Can 
be used for puddings, desserts, molds, as well 
as leftovers. Transparent for quick identifica- 
tion of contents. Each container removable 
for easy cleaning in cold ‘or hot water. 





No need to keep leftovers, etc., in miscellane- 
ous bowls, cups, dishes, crammed here and 
there in refrigerator, wasting shelf space. 
REFRIGARR GER keeps them together 
gives you the added shelf space you need 


without buying larger refrigerator. 





You don’t have to buy "a pig in 
a poke”. If you're not completely satisfied, return 
REFRIGARRANGER 60 us within 5 days—your 
money will be quickly and cheerfully returned. 


VALLEY FORGE CREATIONS, DEVON, PA. 
Pn i ee ee Ee 


VALLEY FORGE CREATIONS, Dept.P1 
Devon, Pa. 


(1 Herewith my $3 (check or money order) please 
ship one Refrigarranger postage prepaid. 


| 

| 

| 

| 0 If 1 am not completely satisfied I will return my 
| Refrigarranger within 5 days and you will re- 
| fund the full $3 purchase price. 
| 

| 

| 


me Ge GED GED GED GED cee aes one ee Gee ane qn aad 
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Science 


The First Mexicans 


Scientists have long been sure they 
knew how man got into the Western 
Hemisphere. He did it by crossing over 
the land bridge which once connected 
Siberia and Alaska. Eventually his wan- 
derings took him south to Mexico and 
South America. 

But there have remained many gaps 
in the picture of prehistoric man, and one 
of the biggest has been in Mexico. In that 
country abound ruins of advanced civi- 
lizations like those of the Mayans and 
Aztecs. But who were the savage tribes 
from whom these civilizations grew? 
Where and how did they live 10,000 or 


The Pueblitos were pottery-makers. 
They painted their houses, buried their 
dead in graveyards, and built dams. They 
flourished about 700 to 1300 A.D. and 
probably were dispersed by the failure of 
their water supply. 

18,000 Years Under. Luck was 
still running strong for MacNeish. His 
Indian guide next showed him some caves 
dug in the walls of Devil’s Canyon. Exca- 
vations carried on in these cliff-dwellings 
until April of this year unearthed three 
other primitive cultures: 

ee The Nogales, who lasted from 
about 10,000 to 3,000 B.C., left behind 
tools, crude pictographs, garbage rem- 
nants. 

@ e The Diablos, a wild, nomadic 
tribe dating back to about 18,000 B.C., 
the earliest men known to have inhabited 
Mexico. 

Most exciting to the MacNeishes was 





20,000 years ago? Last fortnight a report 
by Dr. Richard S. MacNeish, 31, Chicago 
archeologist, described what looked like 
the first answers to the mystery. 

MacNeish decided, by tracing the 
known migrations of the American ab- 
origines, that they must have passed 
through Tamaulipas, a state on the Gulf 
of Mexico just below Texas. With funds 
from New York’s Viking Fund, Inc., 
which sponsors such exploration, he and 
his pretty anthropologist wife, June, as- 
sembled an expedition and headed for 
Tamaulipas in 1946. What they found, 
partly by luck, excited them so much that 
they went back again last year. 

Graveyard. MacNeish and his wife 
got on the track of their big finds after 
a 10-hour truck ride over an ox-cart road 
to an inland village. There an Indian 
guided them on a seven-hour hike up a 
mountain. The reward for this exhausting 
trek: discovery of the ruined pyramid 
homes of a people they promptly dubbed 
the “Pueblitos’—a hitherto unknown 
group who preceded the Aztecs and 
Mayans. 


International 


Treasure trove. In a 20,000-year-old cliff-dwelling, woven baskets and human bones. 


the discovery in a few of-the caves of 
relics of “La Perra Man,” precursor of 
the Aztecs and Mayans. The La Perra’s, 
the relics showed, had learned how to 
weave and grow corn sometime between 
3,000 B.C. and 500 B.C. This made it pos- 
sible for them to give up nemadic life, 
develop stable families and, eventually, 
the complicated city cultures that were 
found and destroyed by the Spaniards. 


Electric Pony 


Most people who have studied lan- 
guages, particularly Latin and Greek, are 
familiar with “ponies”—word-for-word 
English translations of foreign-language 
texts. 

Last fortnight came word from Los 
Angeles of a super-pony, too big to smug- 
gle into a classroom, but more versatile 
than any printed text. In the U.S. Bureau 
of Standards laboratory at the University 
of California, a husband-and-wife team 
are working on an “electronic brain” 
which they think will be able almost in- 
stantaneously to translate a script from 
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any of three foreign languages into Eng- 
lish. 

The directors of the project, Drs. 
Harry D. and V. R. Huskey, are veterans 
of the automatic calculator field. They 
helped build ENIAC (Electronic Numeri- 
cal Integrater and Computer), a pre-war 
Army calculator which employed electric 
impulses instead of the wheels and cogs 
used in earlier machines. 

Tube-Saver. The new machine on 
which the Huskeys are working is known 
as EDVAC (Electronic Discrete Variable 
Automatic Computer). It will embody 
notable advances on ENIAC and other 
machines. Most striking: adaptation of a 
cathode ray tube of the type used in tele- 
vision to the “memorizing” of numbers 
and commands fed into the machine. The 
cathode ray tube will take the place of 
some of the 18,000 vacuum and mercury 
tubes used in ENIAC, and will simplify 
the mechanism of the calculator while 
speeding up its responses. 

In addition, EDVAC’s memory will 
be multiplied many times by a magnetic 
drum similar to the magnetic tape now 
used for sound recordings. It is this drum, 
the Huskeys think, which can be “taught” 
to do literal translations. Words will be 
stored in it—the 60,000 in Webster’s col- 
legiate dictionary and their equivalents 
in three foreign languages—by convert- 
ing them into electric impulses. 

When a Russian text (for example) 
is fed into the calculator, EDVAC will 
match each individual Russian word with 
an English equivalent, and feed back a 
literal and crude, but probably under- 
standable, translation. 

Code-Cracker. Some obvious uses 
for the translator: quick, literal versions 
of scientific documents in foreign lan- 
guages and decoding of secret messages. 
But the Navy and Air Force, which spon- 
sored the machine at a cost of $200,000, 
have other applications in mind when it is 
finished next March. 

Primarily, it will be used as a calcu- 
lator to solve complex mathematical prob- 
lems in fractions of seconds. In business, 
it could serve as a central control for 
payroll accounting, or as a clearing house 
for ticket sales (particularly in cases— 
as in airlines—where reserved-seat appli- 
cations flow in simultaneously from many 
points). 


Thin Men 


When chemists talk about “oil,” they 
usually ‘mean any of a large class of 
unctuous, combustible substances, liquid 
when warm and soluble in ether but not 
in water. And when they talk about “fat,” 
they usually mean those tissue-cells of 
animals and plants which are distended 
with greasy or oil matter. 

Then why do U.S. chemists who 
study fats call themselves the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society? Explained C. P. 
Long of Proctor & Gamble, retiring pres- 
ident of AOCS, to a New Orleans re- 
porter: : 

“We're really fat chemists, but you 
can see the difficulties of using that in the 
title of the society.” 
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Avoid Water Heater “Heart Trouble” 
Get a Rustproof 





sat dy 











its Heart is a Rustproof 


Just Dial the 
Temperature TAN K 
seas ta No hidden tank trouble at the heart of the 


new Ruud Water Heater! 


Ruud’s tank of solid Monelt is tougher 
than structural steel . .. and rustproof! It 
can’t cause rust stains. The hot water it 
sends you is CLEANER ... clean enough 
to drink! 

And with a Ruud-Monel you dial the 
exact temperature you want... all the way 
up to 180°. Ruud’s solid Monel tank will 
take it! That means HOTTER hot water. 
And the Hotter the Water... the Whiter 
the Wash... the Cleaner the Dishes... the 
Quicker the Cleaning... the Healthier the 





This is a 
“Court of Flame’’ Water Heater 


Home! 
* 5 
Get Hotter Water CHEAPER! Ruud is FASTER too! It uses Gas, the 
Ruud’s “Thrift Design” saves you money! fast-heating fuel! 


So does Gas, the economy fuel! So does the 
long-lasting, trouble-free Monel tank! Put 


And Ruud-Monel means CHEAPER* 


them all together and you get water heater hot water! Read why. See Ruud-Monel at 
economy that continues through the years! your Gas Company, Plumber or Dealer. 
Write for folder! 
“The Hotter Get Hot Water HOTTER! 
the Water : 
Just dial the exact temperature pa 
ae wee ” you want on the Temperature or 
= Dial...as high as 180° for 
pasteurizing baby clothes and “/}~/IL- 


dishes. Then dilute this hotter 40° g0° 
water with cold as you need it. 
Increases supply! Cuts cost! 


Get Hotter Water FASTER! 


Ruud heats with Gas...and Gas 
heats fast/ Ruud is built for all 
types of Gas, including LP-gas. _\ 
Its high-speed design replaces 
hot water faster! 





Get Hotter Water CLEANER! 
Ruud’s solid Monel tank never 4 
rusts ... no matter how hot the 
Manufacturing Company, water. It sends you hotter water — 
#Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. Pittsburgh 1, Pa. clean enough to drink! KM 
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WHEN YOU OWN A 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 


The outdoors -is calling! Get out and go 
plates . . . on a Harley-Davidson 125! Sure 
you can ride it! Anybody can .. . boys, girls, 
men, women! It’s so light, so well-balanced, 
and easy to handle you'll learn in one lesson. 
It's so safe, so smooth and dependable you'll 
ride it everywhere ...to school, factory, office, 
for shopping, visiting. Saves your car, ends 
parking problems, frees you 
from buses and trolleys. 
Economical! Owners report 
90 miles and more per gal- 
lon. See your dealer and ¢ 
ask him for a FREE ride, 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON . 
MOTOR CO., Dept. pa, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. ; 
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DEALERS: VALUABLE FRANCHISES AVAILABLE. WRITE TODAY 





BEST BUY UNDER THE SUN!} 


U.S. Army Air Force Type 


SUN GLASSES 


Men's and 
Women's sizes 














Genvine 
Leatherette Case 
included 





FORMERLY $8.50 VALUE $ 88 


Sensationally Priced at only .«.« 


%*% Cool green meniscus curved, ponpete, 


polished lenses. 
* Gold Plated adjustable frames 
* Pearloid Sweat-bar and Nose-pads 
* Reinforcing bar for greater durability 


* Lenses meet specification of U. S. Gov't. Bureay 
of Standards. 


CI LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Included with every pair of glasses 


A IN On Sa) 


10-DAY TRIAL e MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


maeketetes MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! Bak Rated 





‘ ‘ 
{ CHICAGO GOGGLE SALES CO., Dept. 169 ' 
4 20 E. Delaware Pi., Chicago 11, Ill. H 
§ Please send me....Men's,,.. Women’s Sun Glasses. 9 
| (OSend C.00. ’ 
@ (Enclosed find $....... Mail Postpaid. } 
: HOMO. 0.6000 000000 cecees occcsd sdccenecceccccsoos ] 
a ' 
GQ Address... ccccccccccccccccccccesccsccvcccccccecs | 
‘ TOWN. ..cccccsccescecccsccccecees State.......+.. ; 
Saw ——“82 2 = = Sn seadeonsoneaeqoee 
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(a0 is Fun Jume 


People 


and Places 





People. If the U.S. Senate agrees, 
22-year-old Barbara Ann _ Grosskreuz, 
Crosswicks, N.J. (below), will become 
the state’s youngest postmaster. . . 
Blonde ex-model Inez Horton Gay, Mont- 
clair, N.J. (below, r.), who took over her 
own case when she ran out of money to 
hire lawyers, appealed to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in her fight for her mother’s 
$33,000 estate. . . . The Dionne quints 
celebrated their 15th birthday. . . . Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, distinguished American 
Negro and U.N. mediator, was named 
among 10 “fathers of the year.” ... 
England’s Queen Mother Mary was 82. 
. .- Judy Garland entered a Boston hos- 
pital for a rest. . . . Died: in Angola, 
La., Dr. James M. Smith, former presi- 
dent of Louisiana State University, who 
served six years in the state penitentiary 
for his part in the 1939 “Louisiana 
Seandal.” ... In Washington, William A. 
Julian, 87, Treasurer of the U.S., in an 
automobile crash en route to a golf match. 
. . - In London, Capt. Franz von Rin- 
telen, 72, Germany’s master spy and 
saboteur in World War I. ... In New 
York, Robert L. Ripley, 55, “Believe It 


or Not” cartoonist. 


Just Kids. In an event far more 
significant but overshadowed in public 
notice by the Aly Khan-Rita Hayworth 
wedding, 13-year-old Kim Calvin of Can- 
ton, Ohio, won the national spelling cham- 
pionship when runner-up James Shea, 13, 
of Brooklyn, tripped on “dulcimer,” and 
Calvin clinched his victory with “oner- 
ous.” . . . Astonished Milwaukee police 
dropped all charges when they caught 
two kids breaking into school on Satur- 


day “to get books they needed to study.” 
. . When a Milwaukee operator re- 
ported a mysterious phone call, police 
found a baby sitter asleep and 16-month 
old Linda Wetzel demanding attention on 
the phone she had pulled off the table. 


Radioactive. Confusion reigned in 
Detroit traffic Judge John D. Watts’ court- 
room when the amplifying system picked 
up and roared out the afternoon race re- 
sults broadcast. . . . Robert Mosher, 21, 
radio “ham,” admitted throwing a Beloit, 
Wis., skating rink into a traffic jam by 
calling contradictory orders to skaters 
through a portable radio transmitter 
tuned to the public address system. 


Accidents Will Happen. John 
Ball, Ottawa dairy employe, was killed 
when 700 pounds of butter fell on him. 

. - Alexander Densmore’s attempted sui- 
cide by jumping from a window in Balti- 
more failed when the window dropped 
shut, caught his ankle. . . . While flying 
upside down, British aviator Geoffrey 
Fortune lost his wallet. By the time he 
landed, police had recovered it. . . . Sev- 
eral hours after a passenger asked a 
downtown San Francisco airline office 
where to catch the limousine to the air- 
port, he was back, reporting a pleasant 
tour of Chinatown—in the wrong car. 


Root of Evil. Robert J. Murphy, 
Chicago deputy collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, lost everything but his underwear 
and shoes to stickup men. . . . Princess 
Ileana, wife of the Archduke Anton of 
Hapsburg, of the exiled Romanian royal 
family, pawned her diadem in Buenos 
Aires for $60,000... . J. B. Franklinton 
told Ferriday, La., police he kept his 10- 
year-old son chained for fear he would 
run away from home and deprive the 
father of a $40 a month state welfare 
payment. . . . Mrs. Edith J. Cassey, 
trusted secretary-manager of the Penn- 
sylvania State Nurses Association, left a 





Acme 


New Jersey charmers. A blue-eyed young nominee for postmaster, and . 
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note confessing a “mania for money,” 
and disappeared with the Association’s 
$20,000. . . . Business was so rushing 
all the customers couldn’t be accommo- 
dated when a Denver auto dealer offered 
a used car for 1¢ with every new or used 
car bought. . . . When invalid Thomas 
“Shorty” Sullivan and his family were 
evicted and his house sold for $14 de- 
linquent taxes, his Hobbs, N.Mex., neigh- 
bors built him a new one. . . . When the 
Natchez, Miss., country club drilled for 
water, it struck oil. 


Steam from the Cauldron. With 
the Post Office Department’s approval, 
Mole Hill, W.Va., changed its name to 
Mountain. ... : A bug-eyed clerk in Jake’s 
Clothing Store, Albany, N.Y., sold the 
coats and vests of 40 suits to visiting In- 
dian seamen who had no use for the 
pants. . . . Book reviewers on Moscow 
newspapers pulled out all the stops to 
report on Joe Stalin’s latest volume. .. . 
Ella Friddle, 60, Houston, Tex., sued her 
husband George, 59, for their seventh 
divorce from each other in five years. . 
Cleveland druggist Charles M. Lupica, 
35, mounted a flagpole, with a vow to 
stay until the seventh-place Indians were 
leading the American League. 


A Policeman’s Lot. Federal Judge 
William H. Atwell, Dallas, Tex., was 
asked to rule on the legality of forcibly 
pumping out a prisoner’s stomach to see 
if he had swallowed dope. . . . Hull, 
England, adopted strict rules for male 
swimming attire, but didn’t mention la- 
dies’. . . . Inglewood, Cal., police were 
searching frantically—with no help from 
male residents—for a modern Lady 
Godiva driving around Los Angeles coun- 
ty in a battered coupé and nothing else. 
. . . Arrested in Wakefield, Mass., on a 
shoplifting charge, Mrs. Maria Ferrigno, 
62, was found to be wearing a pair of 
canvas bloomers—containing four pounds 
of steak and six veal chops. 





. « « @ blonde amateur attorney-at-law. 
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R WOMEN =: 


YOU CERTAINLY 
CAN DEPEND ON 

FLEISCHMANN'S 
DRY YEAST 


jf0 


A : 






















YES~IT STAYS 
STRONG AND 
ACTIVE SO LONG 












RISES FAST AND 
BAKES LIGHT, ALL 






NO-I KEEP 
A BIG SUPPLY 
RIGHT ON THE 
PANTRY SHELF 


SAY —Buy 3 packages 
at a time. Keep it handy. 
It’s always right there— 
ready to use. 


3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
RASH ON HANDS “AGES” 


DISAPPEARED IN 7 DAYS! 

For red, rough skin, externally caused, try fra- 
grant, scientifically medicated Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment. You too may see amazing re- 
sults. Buy Cuticura at your druggist today! 


CUTICURA Sintmetnt 


OINTMENT 


Outside Snow-White Paint 


Surplus, Titanium formula, 10,000 gallons, $2.25 
gal. in Fives. Guaranteed not to rub off, wash 














off or turn yellow. Sample can—50¢. 





Snow-White Paint Co. Order trom nearest branch: 
416 Weodland Ave. Tolede 2, Ohice 
18 Gansevoort Street. New York, N.Y. 
1430 N. Dearborn, Chicago, tit. 
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1 wappy BREAKFAST HINT 
Top Muffets with brown — 
tt x = in oven. Serve hot wi 
1 x cream or milk. 


+ ee ee om oe os Oe 


uitets 


NovrisyyG 100 % WHOLE WHEAT 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY Gam 
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Women 


‘ollector’s Item 
Collector’s It 


Clutter and the dusting chore be 
hanged, women—and men, too—like to 
collect handmade American glassware. So 
popular a hobby is this that it now rates 
second only to stamp collecting, accord- 
ing to the American Hobby Federation 
which has just completed a year’s survey 
among 22,000 hobby clubs. 

Fight years ago, at the time of the 
Federation’s last survey, glass-gathering 
rated only 15th. But in the last three 
years almost 600 clubs dedicated to it 
have sprung up. 

More Creative. Other surprises in 
the hobby survey: woodworking, which 
never before appeared among the top 25, 


now ranks third. Fourth comes model- 
making; sixth, collecting autographs; 
eighth, painting; ninth, needlework; 


tenth, collecting miniatures. None of 
these had been in the top 10 before. 

Only doll and coin collecting, fifth 
and seventh, were past favorites. In 1941 
(as now) stamps were first, followed by 
dolls, coins, books, cooking, buttons, In- 
dian arrow-heads and artifacts, nature 
study, trains and postcards. 

The Federation counted 19 million 
hobbyists in the country: 10 million wom- 
en, 7 million men, and 2 million children. 


A Man for 25 Guineas 


What do people do when they can’t 
find somebody to marry? In London, 
England, some of them register with the 
Marriage Bureau and get just the mates 
they want. 


The Bureau has a business record of 
6,000 satisfied customers, or 3,000 mar- 
riages. And like many a romance, it had 
a torrid start. It began in the tropics— 
in Ceylon—and more specifically in the 
minds of two young British women living 
there. They were Heather Jenner, daugh- 
ter of a brigadier general, and Mary 
Oliver, daughter of a parson. The two 
girls got the idea they might do some- 
thing about the loneliness of colonial life 
and possibly their own boredom. They 
sailed home to England to try. 

Marriage Brokers. In London’s 
New Bond Street, in the heart of upper- 
crust Mayfair, they rented a tiny office. 
And on Apr. 17, 1939, they hung out their 
“Marriage Bureau” shingle. It was the 
first such enterprise in Britain. 

In two weeks there were names, pho- 
tographs, descriptions and matrimonial 
requirements of 600 men and women on 
the Bureau’s books. A month later, 
Heather and Mary wrote off two clients 
and recorded their first marriage. The 
bride was 68; the bridegroom, 70. 

Many of the early registrations came 
from lonely bachelors in Ceylon. Since, 
they have come from America, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, even Su- 
matra. London, of course, supplies most. 

Of the Londoners, the majority are 
government employes. But there are many 
teachers, doctors, dentists, clergymen. A 
well known actress came recently to the 
Bureau. “We’ve never yet had a duchess 
on the books,” Miss Jenner woefully ad- 
mits, though there have been a countess, a 
dowager marchioness, an earl, a member 
of Parliament and a famed novelist. 


In the early-days, Heather and Mary 
themselves arranged the introductions 
and sometimes even chaperoned. Busi- 
ness boomed too fast to continue that, 
however. Today the Bureau is a five- 
woman concern—two managers and two 
secretaries with Miss Jenner at the head. 
She bought out Miss Oliver in 1942, 
shortly after they had moved to their 
third and present office (the second was 
bombed). About that time, Miss Jenner 
made another change, too. She married. 
Her husband is a farmer (never a Bureau 
registrant) and they have a son, 5, a 
daughter, 3. 

Not Omniscient. Miss Jenner does 
not believe in arranging marriages. “To 
try to apply any laws of science or psy- 
chology to the matching of the most com- 
plex of all God’s creatures is quite ab- 
surd,” she says. The Bureau merely keeps 
records on the age, looks, income, reli- 
gion, social bracket and wants of its ap- 
plicants and tries to get seeker and 
sought-after together. 

Actual introductions are made by a 
letter to the woman first, to guard against 
her already knowing the man. Then fol- 
lows a rendezvous, usually in a_ hotel 
lounge or at some Picadilly landmark. 

Surplus of Brides. Right now 
there are about five women registered to 
every two men. This may explain why the 
female clients are the less choosy, though 
the one client hardest of all to please was 
a woman. It took her nine years to find a 
man she would marry. 

According to Miss Jenner, the aver- 
age number of introductions for men is 
seven, and not infrequently they decide 
on Woman No. 3 or 4. One man was in- 
terested only in girls with one leg. That 
didn’t stump the Bureau. They produced 
two for him; eventually, however, he mar- 
ried one from outside. One of the Bu- 
reau’s one-legged girls has since married; 





Wide World 


Let’s re-face it. Thane Gustafson, New York, puts a smile on his doll, then shows it to Mrs. Kalep. (SEE: Let’s Face It) 
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so have two hard-to-place male clients— 
one completely deaf, the other without a 
hair on his head. 

Fees are a flat five guineas (about 
$21) upon registering and 20 guineas 
more from each partner if a wedding re- 
sults. During the war, the Bureau cut 
rates for enlisted service men and women. 
They also offered £50°to any man and 
woman provided (1) they were married 
after a Bureau introduction, (2) the man 
was in the service and (3) they produced 
a baby within a year. First claimant was 
an Army colonel. His wife had twins. 

Worth Copying. The success of the 
Marriage Bureau has naturally brought 
imitators into the field, several of which, 
Miss Jenner says, are not above suspi- 
cion in their methods. In her opinion 
there are only two other bona fide bu- 
reaus. She is forming a protective asso- 
ciation with them and drawing up a strict 
code of conduct to foil the phonies. 

Miss Jenner thinks there’s a place in 
society for the well-conducted marriage 
agency. One in eight of all British mar- 
riages now ends in divorce. Of the Bu- 
reau’s 3,000 marriages, only two have 
broken up. 


Sticks to Itself 


Wax-Seel, a new kind of paper, heav- 
ily waxed on one side and adhesive-coated 
on the other, saves dishes and puts an 
end to string and rubber bands. Sealed 
to itself (it won’t stick to amything else) 
the paper makes air- and odor-tight cov- 
erings for sandwiches, fish and all kinds 
of left-overs including sticklers like the 
half onion or quarter cantaloupe. Even 
hard-to-wrap berries or peas can be en- 
closed in a neat, pouch-like package by 
putting them in the center of a sheet of 
Wax-Seel, drawing up the sides and press- 
ing the edges together. The paper makes 
fine bowl covers, too. 

A 100-foot roll, in a tear-off carton, 
costs about 35¢; a 200-foot roll, 69¢. 


Let’s Face It 


Children in San Francisco were mak- 
ing faces like mad last week. They were 
drawing them on a new kind of doll just 
put on sale at department stores. 

The dolls, called Scribbles, were de- 
signed by a woman who lives far across 
the country in New York City. She is Mrs. 
Elvy Kalep, whose life-story includes 
much more than doll-making. As the first 
civilian pilot of Estonia, she came to the 
U.S. in 1932 with the idea of flying the 
Atlantic. Her friend Amelia Earhart beat 
her to it by one week, so she switched 
her course to lecturing and writing books 
about flying. One of her books involved a 
parachute-jumper; when the character 
became popular, Mrs. Kalep manufac- 
tured doll reproductions of it for sale. 

The Blank Look. The end of the 
war dampened the desire for war-inspired 
playthings, however, and Mrs. Kalep 
started working on something different. 
One day she was fooling around with a 
mask, trying to create a new face for a 
new kind of doll. With a crayon she drew 
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Want a home freezer 
that can save you work 
on every meal? 


Ask your Frigidaire Dealer how to simplify 
meal-making with this new freezer from 
the makers of America's No. 1 Refrigerator! 





You'll find dozens of new ways to make 
easier, better-tasting meals—more eco- 
nomically — —with the help of the new 
Frigidaire Home Freezer. You can buy, 
cook and freeze the food for a number of 
whole meals whenever it’s most conveni- 
ent—then just heat and eat them when 
you like. You can always have a party- 
size supply of ice cubes or ice creaam— 
stock up on ready-frozen foods and short- 


season fruits and vegetables—buy in— 


quantities when prices are lowest. 


This Freezer is beautifully designed 
by Raymond Loewy —engineered by the 
Frigidaire men who developed America’s 
No. 1 Refrigerator—powered by the 
Meter-Miser, simplest of all cold-makin 
mechanisms. And this 8.4 cu. ft. mode 


keeps up to 290 pounds of food safe— 
has a special fast-freezing shelf and many 
other important features. 


Visit your Frigidaire Dealer today —see 
all the Frigidaire Home Freezers from 8.4 
to 26 cu. ft. capacity, and other Frigid- 
aire Appliances. Find your Frigidaire 
Dealer’s name in Classified Phone Di- 
rectory; or write Frigidaire Division of 


Tn Canal, Leaside 12, Ont. XS 
FRIGIDAIRE 


Home Freezers 


Listen to Frigidaire’s New Lum and Abner Show, Sunday nights, CBS 





New, easy-to-lift lid is counter balanced— 
stays open in any position, can’t drop on 
fingers. Light inside turns on and off auto- 
matically. Two roomy sliding baskets. 





Precision-built Meter-Miser Mechanism is made 
like a fine watch — to save current and to give 
you years of trouble-free service. Guar by 
a 5-Year Protection Plan. 
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How to prove 


JUST FOLLOW 
THIS EXCITING NEW 
RECIPE FOR 


3% cups prepared fruit 
72 cups sugar 
1 bottle Certo 


Peel and pit about 2 pounds soft, ripe 
peaches. Pare 1 small, fully ripe pine- 
apple. Chop fruits very fine or grind. 
Measure 3'2 cups into a very large sauce- 
pan. Add sugar to fruit and mix well. 





cueneenNNNN When Se 


Quick! Fun! And 4 


Certo is a highly concentrated fruit pectin product, and pectin 
is the natural “jellying” substance in fruits. With Certo 

your jelly, jam or conserve is made quicker (boil only 

1 minute!) ... Tastes better (fully ripe fruit can be used— 
and the flavor and fragrance aren’t “boiled away”) ... Fills 

an average of 50% more glasses for the same amount of fruit! 
Make delicious jams and jellies often with Certo—it’s the easy, “i 
modern, economical way to satisfy your husband’s love of 
“homemade preserves”! Over 80 recipes with every bottle. 


Youre more coitain, with 
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Extra Glasses! 






Place over high heat, bring to a full roll- 
ing boil, and boil hard 1 minute, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat and at 
once stir in Certo. Then stir and skim 
by turns for 5 minutes to cool slightly. 
Ladle quickly into glasses. Paraffin at 
once. Makes 11 six-ounce glasses. 


NOTE: One No.2 cancrushed pineapple may be 
substituted for the fresh pineapple, if desired. 


7 intra 


Md MULL 
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A Product of General Foods 














Two on one motor. The ironer can be 
used without a table. (SEE: Doubling) 


on a face, didn’t like it and erased it 
quickly. Suddenly, an idea hit. Why not 
make a doll with a blank face, one that 
children could fill in to suit themselves? 
It took some time and experimenting 
to find the right materials for such a doll. 
But the results were worth the trouble. 
Made entirely of soft, pliable plastic, 
washable frém head to foot and almost 
17 inches long, these dolls are a big buy. 
They cost $2.49, including a little booklet 
on drawing and rubbing off faces, plus a 
dress-pocketful of special crayons. 


Doubling in [ron 


The Thor Corp., which makes the 
only combination dishwasher-clothes- 
washer on the market, now offers an- 
other double-purpose appliance. It’s a 
low-priced (about $130) washer-wringer- 
ironer, an improved version of a machine 
the company made before the war. 

When the washing’s done, the wring- 
er is easily removed by releasing a swing 
lock. It is then replaced by the ironing 
unit, which is driven by the washer’s mo- 
tor and gears. Whichever unit is not left 
on the washer can be easily stored until 
next washday. The ironer is also sold 
separately, for about $60, and fits all but 
one type (those with “AA” model wring- 
ers) of the company’s other wringer 
washers. 


Aluminum Wool 


Galvanic or electrolytic action in the 
kitchen sounds menacing. It is. All the 
more so because of the way it works— 
slowly, quietly and invisibly. A house- 
wife sees only the results—the little pits 
she finds in her aluminum pans. 

They get there nine times out of ten, 
says R. M. Carey of Springfield, Ohio, 
because the housewife uses steel wool or 
copper scouring pads. When two such 
unlike metals touch one another, there’s 
electrolytic action. And when there’s heat, 
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moisture and an alkaline condition (as in 
dishwashing), one metal (the one lowest 
in the electromotive series) naturally de- 
teriorates. If it’s copper or steel against 
aluminum, it’s the aluminum that suffers. 

Solution. The answer, of course, is 
aluminum scouring wool. Carey, head of 
the Carey Electronic Engineering Co., be- 
gan working on the product before the 
war, sold tons of it to the Air Corps for 
cleaning aluminum planes, and last week 
had it on the way to housewives. It will 
come in small pads (6 for 25¢) under the 
trade name A-Lum-O. 

Aluminum wool won’t rust or prick 
the fingers. It can be washed out and 
used time and again. In fact, Carey 
claims one pad will outlast five steel wool 
soap-impregnated pads. No soap is needed 
with A-Lum-O, though for stubborn stains 
it helps to dip the pad in water and 
sprinkle it with’ any of the well-known 
powdered detergents. This leaves a satin 
finish on the pan. An even higher polish 
results if the pad is used with bar soap 
or soap flakes. 

According to Carey, his aluminum 
wool works equally well on cast iron or 
steel utensils, as well as glass baking 
ware. Coming up soon will be a new type 
of copper wool, now being developed. 


Memo on Melons 


From California, Arizona, Florida, 
Texas and Georgia, they’re coming— 
sweet, succulent, mouth-watering melons. 
Trouble is they won’t all be that good. 
And there is no infallible rule for picking 
the best ones. 

Generally, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the best-flavored 
melons are those grown and fully ripened 
on healthy vines. Most commercially 
grown melons, of course, are picked be- 
fore the ideal time, so it’s wise to buy 
them early, ripen them a few days before 
they are eaten. Cantaloupes can be kept 
safely at room temperature two or three 
days unless actually soft when bought; 
honeydews may stand a week. 

One of the best good-flavor signs in 
a cantaloupe is the netting. It should 
cover almost the whole surface, be well 
raised and rounded. The ground color un- 
derneath should be yellowish green or not 
quite full yellow. Another thing to look 
for is the stem-scar. Beware if there is a 
bit of stem left: this means the melon 
was picked too early. The well matured 
cantaloupe has a round depression, with 
slight cracks radiating out from it, indi- 
cating the stem came out clean. 

Color & Smell. The stem scar 
guide doesn’t work on honeydews; they 
are usually picked with some stem at- 
tached. Avoid those with a greenish tinge. 
The ripe honeydew changes to a creamy 
yellow and takes on a pleasant aroma. 
Its surface can be dented by the fingers. 

A watermelon, unlike the other kinds, 
does not improve in flavor after picking. 
One way to judge maturity is to slap the 
melon with the open hand. If it gives a 
relatively high-pitched ringing sound, it’s 
not ripe. A duller, low-pitched ringing 
thud is the signal to buy. 
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27 EXCITING FEATURES! 


MORE FUN 
My husband’s not half as bli 


TO SEW AND SAVE! 


nd to pretty clothes as he pretends, It’s 


just a man’s way of ducking until he sees the bill, I guess. So when the 


Domestic folks say they have 


27 reasons why it’s fun to be Domestic- 


ated, they’re overlooking how nice my man can be when I’m well- 


BRILLIANT STYLING 


y room 


n 
makes © o sewing room 





¢ You'll move your Domestic 
right into your nicest room and 
enjoy its furniture beauty every 
day in the year. Then, when 
you want to sew, you re ready in 
a moment — just lift the top. 


THE SIGN OF BETTER SEWING 3 





La 


dressed for practically pennies. It’s fun, 
too. It was easy to learn to sew like a pro- 
fessional because Domestic’s balanced 
4-point feed keeps stitches smooth and 
straight ... 1 can back-tack seam-ends 
with a flick of the reverse lever. And I 
baste right on the machine itself, setting 
the dials for any kind of stitch I want. 
Maybe you'd like to be Domestic-ated ? 
Ask your nearby Domestic Dealer to tell 
you the whole story. Domestic Sewing 
Machine Co., Inc., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
.../n Canada: 87 John St., Toronto 2B. 


iB, 
SEWMAGHINES 
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Sports 


Choose Your Champ 


Next week, in Chicago, begins the 
weirdest scramble for the world’s heavy- 
weight boxing championship since Gene 
Tunney retired undefeated in 1928. 

There, on June 22, Cincinnati’s light 
but hard-hitting Ezzard Charles will bat- 
tle Jersey Joe Walcott, who twice failed 
to take the title from retired, unbeaten 
ex-champ Joe Louis. It will be the first 
heavyweight title fight without Louis in 
the ring in 12 years. This time Louis is 
promoter. 

Two Too Many. Whoever wins this 
fight will land smack in the middle of an- 
other: for world recognition as heavy- 
weight king. Ready to contest the claim 
are the New York Athletic Commission, 
which plans an elimination tournament, 
and London promoter Jack Solomons, 
who has set Sept. 6 for a “title” fight 
between British champion Bruce Wood- 
cock and U.S. heavy Lee Savold. 

Without a contender of the Dempsey- 
Tunney-Louis stripe, it looked as if heavy- 
weight boxing was in for another long 
twilight of mediocrity between truly great 
champions. 


Jockeys on Wheels 


Within a dozen miles of the Capitol 
dome a shiny new race track was operat- 
ing full blast last week—complete with 
grandstand, clubhouse, pari-mutuel bet- 
ting, and more than 500 horses. 

The track was Rosecroft Raceway at 
Oxon Hill, Md., the creation of 69-year- 
old William E. Miller, Washington furni- 
ture man. It was latest proof that the 
venerable sport of harness racing is in 
the midst of a boom exceeding even that 
of its turn-of-the-century heyday. 

Figures showed the boom’s extent: 

With Rosecroft, harness racing now 
is established at 31 major U.S. tracks, 
with more scheduled to open. Counting 
races at state and county fairs and scat- 


Race. Horses follow starting gate to post. Winner (right) was 
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Driver Bell. Tough standard-breds can 


tered holiday programs, more than 700 
harness meetings will be held this year. 
While thoroughbred racing opened the 
season with a drop in attendance, harness 
racing expected crowds to increase. 

For their prosperity, harness men 
had only themselves to thank. They had 
cannily modernized and speeded up their 
sport, boosted purses to a total of more 
than $10 million for 1949. Their public, 
which in many cases has had to be edu- 
cated to the sport, was lapping it up. 
How fast the public could be educated 
was shown vividly at Rosecroft. By Easter 
the track was little more than laid out. 
Last month it was barely ready for open- 
ing day. 

$300,000 Gait. But last week, as 
the 20-night program went into high gear, 
crowds were nearing the 10,000 mark, 
betting was close to $300,000 a night. 
Said Rosecroft racing secretary Ed Kel- 
ler: “It’s the most successful opening I 
ever saw.” 

With its homey, county fair atmos- 
phere, harness racing differs radically 





Pathfinder 
take stiff pre-race workouts in stride. 


from its thoroughbred counterpart. Most 
obvious differences are (1) the use of 
two-wheeled sulkies to carry drivers, and 
(2) the horses’ odd (at first appearance ) 
trotting and pacing gaits. 

Trotting horses move their right fore 
and left rear legs forward at the same 
time, then their left fore and right rear 
legs. Pacers move right fore and right 
rear legs simultaneously, then left fore 
and left rear legs. Some horses can run 
at either gait. Generally, pacers are 
slightly faster than trotters, but both are 
slower than galloping thoroughbreds. 
Best harness record: a mile in 1 minute, 
55 seconds. 

Horses that “break” out of their gait 
during a race are disqualified if the 
judges rule they made a “gaining run” 
while doing so. Harness horses, known as 
standard-breds, may run twice a night— 
something unheard of among thorough- 
breds—and frequently warm up by doing 
several fast miles before a program. 

Short Mile Artist. Typical of the 
competitors from 15 states and Canada 
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Reaping, 12-year-old gelding who trotted mile in 2:15%. 
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at Rosecroft is Tip-Top Stable of Bucyrus, 
Ohio, which has seven trotters and pacers 
in Bill Miller’s new stables. Tip-Top 
took twofirstsand four seconds and a third 
in the first eight days of racing. 
Tip-Top’s operations are run by part- 
owner A. P. Topper, Bucyrus night club 
owner, who will race his horses at Sara- 
toga and four other tracks before the sea- 
son ends. Tip-Top’s one driver, 47-year- 
old Hugh Bell of Marion, Ohio, who has 
been racing since he was 14, has been 
among Rosecroft’s top 10 drivers. His 
formula for winning: “Go a short mile” 
(i.e, hug the inner rail); keep your 
horse in the No. 2 spot where the leading 
horse will break wind resistance for it; 
plan for a fast brush the last 4 mile. 
Biggest harness track is Roosevelt 
Raceway at Westbury, L.I., where mil- 
lion-dollar nights are fairly frequent. Mil- 
ler, who has sunk at least $800,000 into 
Rosecroft, doesn’t expect to compete with 
figures like that. But he is confident that 
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Miller. Rosecroft has cost him $800,000. 


bulging gate receipts ($1.50—-$3 per per- 
son), plus the track’s share of betting and 
revenue from food, programs and other 
sources, will return his investment. 
Meanwhile, he has realized an ambi- 
tion to become a track president. His 
next goal: to win the Hambletonian trot- 
ting classic—some August at Goshen, 


N.Y. 


Hooray! (Maybe) 


Two score Congressmen had their 
biggest audience of the present session in 
Washington’s Griffith Stadium one night 
last week. Before 5,000 fans, 15 Repub- 
licans and 25 Democrats played a benefit 
ball game for the city’s under-privileged 
children. They had only two disputes: as 
to whether the GOP got 4 or 5 runs in 
the second inning, the Democrats 5 or 6 
in the fifth. Final score (approximately) : 
Democrats 16, Republicans 10. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


When they were preparing to 
produce the motion picture “The 
Ten Commandments,” the direc- 
tor and the author of the story 
consulted a professor who had 
been recommended as an author- 
ity on the Law of Moses. They 
expected a scholarly explanation, but 
when the professor had finished, there 
was little left of the Ten Commandments 


—and no story. 


After the interview, when they were 
alone again, the disgusted director re- 
marked: “We'll stick to Moses.” 

Yes, let’s stick to Moses! There may 
be those who would abolish the Ten 
Commandments, but let's stick to the 
Commandments as God gave them to 
us through Moses. 


And there is no better way of doing 
so, than by sticking to Jesus Christ, Who 
gave us the Commandments of love—the 
love of God and the love of our neighbor. 
All other Commandments are contained 


in these two. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God...” 
The observance of Christ's first Com- 
mandment will establish in us a strong, 
dignified personal relationship to God. 
If we love the true God, we will give Him 
the honor that is His due... we will re- 
spectfully use His Holy Name... we will 
not think it too much to spend one day 
of the week in His company. 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 






self,” said the Savior. Who should 
hold first place among our neigh- 
bors, if not our parents... or our 
own children? 

And it should be obvious that 
if we love our neighbor, we will 
not take his life, or damage his 
health. Decent human love surely 
excludes the burlesque of love called 
adultery and the fierce attack which 
this lust makes upon the innocent and 
unprotected. 

We would never steal from the ones 
we love; nor would we rob them of their 
good name. Certainly we would not lift 
a covetous hand to deprive them of the 
things intended to make their lives full 
and contented. 

Let’s stick to Moses, whose Command- . 
ments forbade human beings to break 
the bonds and destroy the relationships 
that preserve human dignity, develop 
character and guarantee human safety. 

Let’s stick to Christ, Who, in a more 
spiritual way, pointed out that if we love 
rightly and well, we will obey the law 
of God...protect all the relationships 
that guarantee our own happiness and 
make life safe and happy for the people 
who are our neighbors. 

The Ten Commandments are God's 
design for human living. Are you fa- 
miliar with them? Do you understand 
how important they are in your daily 
life? Write today for free pamphlet on 
this subject. Ask for Pamphlet No. 12—P. 


SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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YOUR CHOICE hy ae 


Tour 110. 1 


This grouP will go from Paris 
to Switzerland, then to the 
Rhine country and historic 
Germany; to Strasbours, 
France; Brussels, Belgium; 
Amsterdam, Holland; and Lon- 


don. 34 days- 
Minimum Price, $1,096. 


Tour no. 3 


This grouP will swing south 
from Parist 
on Lake Geneva, 
e in nort 
ome; Lucerne, 
is and London. 34 
m Price, $1.1 12. 


implement dealer, 


planned by the 
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York and return (ten days less if you fly) 


Tour 10.2 Tour 100. 9 


This tour includes Paris; Switz- : From Paris, this tour ges to 
erland; southern Germany, Normandy, stopping at Deau- 
(Munich and Frankfurt, "@ ville, Dinard, Vichy, Lyon- 

quarters of the American zone); > Then to the French Riviera— 

Strasbourg, Brussels, and Lon- BY i 4 Monte Carlo—to 
don. 34 days- ‘ i Florence, Venice #9 

Minimum Price, $1,085 — 7 ’ After that, the tour g0eS 

: itzerland, Holland, Bel- 

gium, and England. 52 days. 

Minimum Price, $1,323- 


This trip heads northeast 3 Jour 770. 6 
=< to Brussels; Am- oy 3 e 

nhagen, the + From Parts. this tour OCS to 

k: Oslo, the the heart of Switzerland, 

2 4 3 stopping at Montreux» Inter- 
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western Germany, Munich 
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can Occupation ne—then 

i Holland, Eng- 
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Americana 


Labor of Love 


Last week, en route to England on 
the high seas was a 600-pound American 
buffalo heifer from the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma. Its 
journey was paid for by British-born Mrs. 
Ethel Devereaux of Ocean Beach, Cal., 
who got to worrying about the London 
Zoo’s lone bull bison. 


Outdoor Trail 


In his studio-apartment in downtown 
Atlanta, soft-spoken, pipe-smoking Ed 
Dodd, 44, last week put the finishing 
touches on another series. of pictures of 
wolves, caribou, Indians and high adven- 
ture in the North, sent them off to more 
than 200 newspapers. 

Dodd, who entered cartooning after 
a youth spent “just banging around the 
outdoors,” was well into his fourth year 
as author of the only widely-syndicated 
comic strip devoted chiefly to conserva- 
tion. How well he has succeeded in popu- 
larizing the subject was shown both by 
the growing number of newspaper sub- 
scribers to his Mark Trail comic strip 
and by the growth of an inevitable Amer- 
ican phenomenon, Mark Trail fan clubs, 
in towns across the country. 

Hero of the strip ‘is a tall, rangy out- 
doorsman, strongly reminiscent of Dodd 
himself, for whom the cartoon is named. 
Trail appears exclusively in rugged set- 
tings, spends 2% to 3 months going 
through one set of adventures before be- 
ginning another. 

Wolves & Indians. Currently, he is 
in northern Canada tracking down a pack 
of “ghost wolves” which have been kill- 
ing caribou. Cartoonist Dodd was led to 
the subject by the gradual disappearance 
of caribou in one section of Canada where 
the Indians depend on them for food and 
clothing. He hopes his series will awaken 
interest in the problem. 

Recent previous episodes, in which 
Trail was, as usual, accompanied by his 
St. Bernard dog, Andy, concerned forest 
conservation and stream pollution. After 
the caribou story ends July 4, Dodd will 
put his hero in a series on beavers. He 
gets his conservation messages across by 


THIS iS 
DAWGGONE STRANGE, ANDY... 


THE TRACKS OF THE WOLF 
PACK COME TO THESE 

BARE ROCKS, BUT THERE 
ARE NO TRACKS LEADING 


AWAY eve 





using plenty of action, super-charged vil- 
lainy and drama-packed situations. 

Dodd began drawing in high school, 
did comic pages, as a student, for the 
Georgia Tech campus magazine, Yellow 
Jacket, dates his interest in drawing ani- 
mals back to association with Boy Scout 
organizer Dan Beard. He spent 12 years 
as an instructor in Beard’s camps, be- 
came an authority on camping and out- 
door life, traveled widely in the U.S. and 
Europe. 

Nature Library. On these tours he 
made some 5,000 sketches of trees, plants, 
animals, customs, which he carefully filed 
away. Today these files constitute an al- 
most inexhaustible supply of research 
material for Mark Trail outdoor scenes. 

Dodd says his first love is nature and 
the ouft-of-doors, but that an interest in 
conservation is a necessary by-product of 
this. “Without conservation,” he says, 
“we are likely not to have much of the 
outdoors left.” 


On the Nose 


When the Stoystown Water Co. of 
Stoystown, Pa., found it needed a new 
well for the town’s water supply, it faced 
two alternatives: (1) dig test holes; (2) 
try Dave King’s water-locating powers. 

Despite some skepticism, the com- 
pany called in dowser King, a Lancaster 
county Amishman who uses pliers for a 
divining rod. King paced off a piece of 
ground. At one point the pliers appeared 
to leap from his hands. 

“There’s a lot of water here,” he 
said. Then he made a pendulum of string 
and a gold ring, counted the swings it 
made over a glass of water placed where 
the pliers fell. Underground water, he an- 
nounced, would be found at 141, 200 and 
291 feet. 

Last week the company started drill- 
ing, hit first water at exactly 141 feet. 


Deadly Mosaic 


Farmers and residents gathered un- 
easily on the corners in Garden City, 
Kan., (pop. 11,000), in the heart of the 
Great Plains wheat belt last month. 

Outside of town the wheat, which 
should have been growing a lush green, 
was turning pale, then yellow-striped and, 
finally, dying. 

By last week no one knew the éxact 
extent of the damage, but easily a third 


ANDO THERE'S NO HOLE 
THEY COULD_DISAPPEAR 





of western Kansas—the state accounting 
for 12% of the nation’s annual wheat 
crop—was affected. Some said the loss in 
Garden City’s area would run from 3% 
on some plantings to 75% on others. 

At work was the dreaded western 
wheat mosaic, a virus apparently spread 
by aphids and uncontrollable once it 
starts. It was the worst outbreak since 
1922. Fields most seriously damaged were 
those planted early enough last fall to 
come up and provide the aphids green 
plants on which to live until spring. 

Said Robert Pound, Garden City 
farmer who put in 700 acres of wheat 
last autumn and was one of the first to 
discover the disease in May: 

“ve been growing wheat all my 
life, but I’ve never seen anything like 
this. ... The full damage won’t be known 
until harvest.” 

Salvage Operation. Pound last 
week had plowed up 35 of his 160 mosaic- 
infested acres, planted them to sorghum. 
All over western Kansas, others were fol- 
lowing his example. State agents urged 
farmers to burn all trash and excess 
wheat shoots this fall to kill off the virus- 
carrying aphids. One bright spot: The 
western mosaic, unlike its eastern coun- 
terpart,* is not soil-borne, will not live in 
the earth from one season to another. 

Meanwhile, state and Federal agri- 
cultural officers, noting estimates that 
damage might run to $50 million, cau- 
tioned that no reliable survey had yet 
been made, that “spread of the disease 
between now and harvest-time will be in- 
significant.” They still predicted a 
bumper wheat crop over and above Kan- 
sas’ 1948 total of 231 million bushels. 

For the Future. But optimism did 
not mean official unconcern. Throughout 
affected Kansas and Nebraska, soil sam- 
ples and plants were being collected for 
laboratory examination. Said the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, continually on 
guard to break such epidemics: “Tests 

. indicate that mosaic-resistant varie- 
ties of wheat may be developed.. The 
spasmodic appearance of the diseases and 
the lack of facilities with controlled con- 
ditions have retarded progress of study. 

Now, it was likely, this study would 
begin in earnest. 


*Also at work last week was a Missouri soil- 
borne wheat virus which had caused some trouble, 
had appeared also in Illinois, Indiana, North and 
South Carolina. 


LOOKS LIKE THESE 
CARIBOU KILLERS yUST 
VANISH INTO THIN AIRS 


Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc. 


Mark and Andy. Wolves, caribou and plenty of villainy interest readers in a strip with a message. (SEE: Outdoor Trail) 
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Movies 


Bargain in Suspense 


Hollywood is currently excited by a 
great new idea. Faced with falling box 
office receipts, rising costs and a dras- 
tically curtailed foreign market, Holly- 
wood has decided that one solution to its 
troubles might be to try turning out good 
pictures on low budgets. 

This notion may seem elementary to 
the cash customers, who have grown tired 
of yawning at expensive. Technicolored 
junk. But to producers, bred on the idea 
that money is always superior to talent, 
it is revolutionary. 

The low-budget cycle got off to a 
good start with films like Champion and 
Home of the Brave, turned out by the in- 
dependent Screen Plays, Inc. 

Now the major studios are hard at 
work trying to duplicate the success of 
the independents, and RKO has taken the 
lead with The Set Up and, most espe- 
cially, The Window. 

The best thrillers are the most sen- 
sible ones, and The Window (based on 
a short story by Cornell Woolrich) 
has the great advantage of looking and 
sounding throughout like something that 
might well have happened in New York’s 
tenement districts. 

Like the boy in Aesop’s fable, young 
Bobby Driscoll likes to tell whoppers. 
When, on a hot summer night, he climbs 
out on a fire escape and actually sees 
the respectable-looking couple upstairs 
committing a murder, no one will believe 
him. His parents warn him to stop telling 
lies, and the police decide he is just a 
mischief maker. 

But the murderers know that Bobby 
has seen them, and that while he lives 
they are not safe. The Window builds 
to a tingling climax as the killers finally 
corner the child in an abandoned build- 
ing in the neighborhood. 

Plot Is the Essence. Well-acted 
(Master Driscoll is the most talented and 
likeable juvenile Hollywood has turned 
up in years), and expertly staged by Ted 
Tetzlaff, a photographer making his bow 
as a director, The Window is shining 
proof that a sound plot is a better basis 
for a film than the sterile formula of star- 
glamour-plus-hokum. 

It has been said that no movie was 
ever spoiled for lack of cash, but that 
great numbers of films have been ruined 
by an excess of it. Hollywood is finding 
it hard to rid itself of the notion that “to 
make like money you gotta look like 
money.” 

To be sure, there will always be a 
place for the handsomely equipped musi- 
cal like The Barkleys of Broadway and 
occasional big-time efforts like Gone With 
the Wind. But Hollywood will have re- 
covered its economic health only when 
shows like The Window are no longer 
rarities. Aside from the financial reward, 


it will also have some nice press clippings | 


to crow over. 
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You and he... both carefree ! 
Sergeants does it easily 


A dish of food—a lowly bed ... a kindly word—a pat on the head. He'll 
be your endless source of joy with only these—and one thing more: the 
simple, easy care that Sergeant’s Dog Care Products help you give. There’s 
one for almost every canine complaint. Scientific research develops these 
products. Consulting veterinarians test them. They have their origin in 
a love and knowledge of dogs that have made Sergeant’s trusted by dog 
owners for 74 years. Keep the following items on hand. You can get 


them at drug or pet store. 


FOR FLEAS —Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA* Soap for the bath —Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Powder dusted on regularly between baths. Both kill and repel fleas. 


DISEASE-CARRYING TICKS are killed quickly and surely by Sergeant’s Tick Killer. 


FOR WORMS — which may prove fatal and which infest nearly all puppies and most 
grown dogs —Sergeant’s SURE SHOT* Capsules for large dogs — Puppy Capsules 


for pups and dogs under ten pounds. 


FREE: How fo get more fun from your dog! Get 
Sergeant's Dog Book free at drug or pet 
store. Or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeant's DOG CARE PRopucts M=a™ 


*@Poik Miller Products Corporation, 








You can get 


QUICK RELIEF 


for tired eyes 
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» MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


Put two drops of Murine in 
each eye. Then feel your 
m eyes relax. Feel that 
. refreshing, sooth- 
ing sensation 
that comes 
in sec- 


WHAT onds. 


1S MURINE? 
Murine is a sci- 
entific blend of “@ 
seven important ingre- 
dients ... so safe...s0o 
gentle ...so soothing... so 
quick. It relieves the discomfort “_ 
of eyes that are tired from overs“ 


smoke. Try Murine today. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 


work, exposure to sun, wind, dust or “ « 





MULCHIFY 
CUPPING 


\ IRI SCYTHE 







WHIZ!... 


and the whirling blades groom 
your lawn to rug-smooth perfec- 
tion... pulverize weeds to prevent 4 


reseeding. Suction-Action lifts 

grase for even mowing...mulch- ¢ j 
ifies clippings, elimin- 4, 

ates raking. 17 yearsa a 


favorite for safe, simple, 
low cost operation. 

your Whirlwind dealer 
or write: Whirlwind 
Inc., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin, Dept. P-69. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF TORO Ps 
MFG. CORPORATION 
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lhe famous 
pellow package 


o/ Il Beech-Nut Gums 
have the uniformly high 
quality and fine flavor 
that have given them such 
outstanding popularity 


throughout the nation. 
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hefreshing™ 
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PEPPERMINT 


BEECHIES 
The Candy Coated Gum 
Also in Spearmint and Pepsin 


cPLTE 





No Advantages 


Billy, age six, was watching his 
mother as she served him his favorite 
hot cereal—Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal. 

‘Mmmm, good ole Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal,” mused Billy. “Mommie, 
did you have this for breakfast when you 
were a little girl?” 

“Why no dear, it wasn’t being made 
then,” replied his mother. 

“Gee,” said Billy, digging eagerly 
into a heaping bowlful, “I don’t blame 
you for growing up!” 

ADVERTISEMENT 
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Radio-TV 





Results 
Radio editor Lily May Caldwell of 


the Birmingham (Ala.) News received 
complaints that Town Meeting of the Air 
(ABC, Tuesday, 8:30 p.m. EDT) was not 
being carried over the network’s affiliate, 
WSGN and WSGN-FM, owned by the 
News. So she took it up with the station 
vice-president, Henry Johnston, also v-p 
of the News. ; 

Johnston said night baseball was 
more popular, that demand for Town 
Meeting didn’t even justify a play-back 
recording. Miss Caldwell, for 29 years a 
News employe, disagreed, appealed to her 
readers to shower the station with com- 
plaints. They did, via phone, telegrams 
and letters. Last week Johnston yielded, 
announced WSGN would put on play- 
back recordings. 


Free-for-All 


Authors seldom wear hair shirts. 
They are easily aroused, especially if 
their books are attacked. If the assault 
is well executed, the ensuing war of 
words is liable to startle even the most 
casual observer. 

Possessor of this spark-flying for- 
mula since July 10, 1947 is NBC’s Sunday 
night television show Author Meets the 
Critics. The title is obviously on the po- 
lite side. Usually a more correct one 
would be: “Critic Bangs Author in the 
Head, Commits Assorted Mayhem.” 

To the telefans, however, the per- 
formance is often exasperating. Just as 
the atrocity nears a climax, it is abruptly 
called off by the “host” and master-of- 
ceremonies, John K. M. McCaffery—and 
the virtues of Jello are recited. 

Chip Salesman. McCaffery, who 
hails from Moscow, Idaho, and Brooklyn, 





N.Y., where he was a professor of Eng- 
lish at St. Joseph’s College, is now a 
Doubleday & Co. editor. He enters with 
gusto on the task of promoting a verbal 
free-for-all—which is exactly the idea of 
producer Martin Stone. 

Stone, not over-impressed with the 
intelligence of TV fans, considers it nec- 
essary to introduce the essence of the 
controversy via a ten-minute film drama- 
tization. When last fortnight’s victim 
was psychiatrist Frederic Wertham and 
the book was his The Show of Violence 
(see Books), a third of the program was 
taken up with an explanatory film on the 
psychiatrist in a criminal case. 

Once this was out of the way, the 
spotlight was switched to critic Leo 
Cherne, executive secretary of the Re- 
search Institute of America. The forth- 
right Cherne proceeded to tell why he 
thought Dr. Wertham’s book was “disap- 
pointing and confusing, to say the least.” 

Slap! “Now let’s get this straight,” 
he began, laying a hand on the arm of 
victim Wertham. “Reading this book I 
conclude that psychiatry, except for Dr. 
Wertham, is in an awful mess. Nobody is 
dealing with this whole subject in an in- 
telligent manner—in fact, no other psy- 
chiatrist is competent to do so—except 
the author, you, Dr. Wertham!” 

Victim Wertham opened his mouth, 
but Cherne was not to be interrupted. 
When Cherne came to a pause, McCaffery 
signaled Critic No. 2, actor Hume Cronyn, 
for a reply. Cronyn began gently, only to 
be flatly contradicted by his colleague, 
and the battle was on. 

This is the usual procedure. Each 
program has two critics—one hostile, one 
friendly. They are picked for their oppo- 
site views and battle it out first before the 
author gets in a word edgewise. 

Few authors have come off unscathed 
from these verbal onslaughts. In ten 
shows picked at random in the last year 
only Eric Johnston, author of We're All 
in It, and Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, au- 
thor of Crisis in Education, were as con- 





TV battle. Critics Cronyn, Cherne; Dr. Wertham; referee McCaffery. (SEE: Free) 
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The Top Ten 
Radio Hooper Ratings, May 1949 


Lux Radio Theater 
Walter Winchell 
Jack Benny (CBS) 19.1 
My Friend Irma (CBS) 18.2 
Godfrey Talent Scouts (CBS) 17.9 
Fibber McGee & 
Molly 
People Are Funny 
Louella Parsons 
Dennis Day 
Bob Hope 


(CBS) 22.3 
(ABC) 21.9 


(NBC) 
(NBC) 
(ABC) 
(NBC) 
(NBC) 


15.3 
14.4 
14.0 
13.5 
13.5 





fident when they left as when they came 
in. 

Battered in recent programs were 
Walter Duranty (Stalin & Co.), for 
neglecting to report on Stalin’s failure 
to keep his promises; Francis Biddle 
(World’s Best Hope), for claiming the 
world’s choice was solely between com- 
munism and socialism; David Bradley 
(No Place to Hide), for “making too 
sweeping conclusions” from the latest 
atom bomb tests. 

Nobody Sacred. A precedent was 
set in the Biddle program. When the 
former Attorney General denied making 
a statement imputed to him by Yale pro- 
fessor Olin Saxon, the moderator inter- 
vened. Said McCaffery: “Yes, Mr. Biddle, 
but you did! Here, let me read it to you.” 

In 1948, to the astonishment of no 
one, Author Meets the Critics won the 
award of the Critics’ Circle in New York 
for outstanding performance in television. 

Except for the film at the beginning 
of the program, no part of it is rehearsed. 
The speed of the verbal cross-fire alone 
would make this impossible. Nor does 
the actual argument stop at the end of 
the show. Often it continues in the studio 
afterwards, but by unwritten rule all par- 
ticipants must shake hands before reach- 
ing the elevator doors. Only the fans are 
left crying for more. 


Programs & People 


TV baseball fans are complaining of 
too many close-ups of pitcher and batter 
in action; the camera slips up too often 
on the ball in motion between pitcher 
and catcher. .. . The Fred Waring show 
is now TV’s most expensive—$20,000 a 
program; runner-up: the Admiral Broad- 
way Revue, $18,000... . 

e @ Credit for the weirdest feat of 
the year thus far goes to Truth and Conse- 
quences. Contestant Buddy Barnick of 
Minneapolis traveled 7,000 miles to Ma- 
nila, en route to Canton, China, for a key 
to a new car emcee Ralph Edwards prom- 
ised him, only to find out Edwards meant 
Canton, Ohio. . . . 

e @ “More than 90% of radio com- 
mercials and 50% of radio programming 
is waste,” reports Horace Schwerin, ace 
researcher for NBC, MBS and 34 adver- 
tising agencies. Too many advertisers, 
adds Schwerin, regard listeners as if they 
had been born yesterday. 
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The aromatic 

fumes of ASTHMADOR 

bring amazing relief from the symptoms 

of bronchial asthma. Try it teday— 
powder, cigarette or pipe mixture. 


FFMANN 


ASTHMADOR 


HI] || At All Drug Stores in U.S. and Canada |}|{I1) 


BE SECURE—BUY BONDS 


PRICE SLASHED 


On Finest $12.50 100 


GABARDINE j2ousees 


Our buyers, just back from the 
mills, report sensational pur- 
Our regular superior 
quality—fully guafanteed—now 















o 50... 
even our special low of 87 .95— 
ONLY $6.95 if you Order ounens 
Genuine virgin wool gl 
rar rayon blended. Ric oa. 
2-pliy. 2-way gabardine a lel- 
sure or business, Twill weave 
resists wrinkles, holds crease 
ives amazing wear. Expert fashion a oor partons 
it. Zipper front. Roomy pockets. Blu Lt. 
Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. WAIST: 28 to 38. pleat: 
ed; or 28 to 50 plain. eid PaaS an eee Gall 

ond wa size, Ist a 

SEND NO MONEY color selection. Pay postman 
$6.95 plus smal! postage. Or send $6.95 and we pay 
postage. Money-Refund Guarantee backed by over 5 
years in business! 


LINCOLN TAILORS, 





+} Lincoln, Nebr. 


Quite right, Jonesey! It’s the best looking door there is and it 
works like a charm — glides up and out of the way at a touch 
of the hand; leaves entire opening clear for easy driving in and 
out; unaffected by wind, snow, ice. Can be equipped for radio 
operation from your moving car. Fits any garage, old or new; 


single or double. Call Crawford Door Sales Co., listed in your 


MICHIGAN 













SEND FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


FOR BETTER 


HEARING 


RUSSELL 8S. WILSON, for over 10 
years serving the hard of hearing 
in Wausau, Wisc. One of Sono- 
tone’s 700 Coast to Coast expert Consultants. 


™ SEE SONOTONE IN ‘PHONE BOOK 
OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


MAKES GARDENING EASY... 


KILLS BUGS! 
SS INSECTS! 


SLUG SHOT 





Kill obnoxious bugs and harmful in- 
sects in your garden right now. Give 
your flowers and vegetables a chance 
to thrive—and wee! Give your- 


> li 
self more pleasure—and more re- 
turns, Do as wise gardeners do—use 
tried, proven 3-purpose Slug Shot. 


Slug Shot is the original. safe, all- 

puree garden @ 
or 74 years, it KILLS sucking and 
chewing insects STOPS fungus and blights . 
STIMULATES plant life aoe production. And now, 
containing more ROTENON ever, the range 


bh a fine gar- 

direct. Horticultural 

Helper booklet free. Write Hammond Paint & Chemi- 
cal Co., 1116-69 Ferry Street, Beacon, New York. 


HAMMOND'S 


SLOG SHOT 


eosEASILY MAKES THE GARDEN! 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a six billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 
BANK of AMERICA N.T.&5.A.,CALIFORNIA 
London + Manila - Tokyo 
Yokohama « Kobe - Shanghai 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 


Pos NO COST!—Try Dr. Barron's GENU- 
INE Foot Cushions for quick post relief! 
They take painful pressure off callouses, 
— sore heels, aching ee Light, 
shocks, help support w 
ventitated. spongy. — WALKING ON A 
LOW! Wear in any shoe: os 
lieves tired, achin F, feet < from heel to 
only $1.98 for as PAIR, or C.O.D. plus 
re size and or woman. 30-DAY RIAL auan- 


eas 
~ 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 














est of all low cost 


== - Has the toughness and 
strength "of 5 team of seathoad Over 4,000 A use. With ease, 
low operating cost, it plows, ses, harro mows, plants 
cultivates, ete. Weighs atl 1,000 Ibs. and has Bull-Dog 
traction: old only direct to user. Write for FREE details. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-964 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 


RELIEF FAST SO S-O-O-T-H-I-N-G FOR 


WRRITATED 


Satisfied users of Sayman Salve told others—so 

sales have grown into millions! Proven prescrip- 

tion ingredients quickly relieve discomfort ef 

Rashes, . Pimples, Chafing, Athlete’s 

Foot and other externally caused skin and scalp 

irritations. Guaranteed relief or money back 
Buy 36¢ jar and apply today. 






Sayman SA ve 














Books 


Strictly for Suckers 


John W. (“Bet a Million”) Gates, 
multi-millionaire gambler, used to play 
bridge at $1,000 a point and match pen- 
nies at $1,000 a turn. Once he bet $50,000 
on a single poker hand. But gambling in 
another field, the stock market, Gates lost 
his millions, and before he died in 1911 
he advised posterity: “Don’t gamble; 
don’t play cards; don’t bet on horse 
races; don’t throw dice.” 

Last week the same advice, with 
plenty of facts to back it up, was offered 
to the public in a new book, You Can’t 
Win, by Ernest E. Blanche (Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D.C.: $2). 

Dr. Blanche is chief statistician for 
the logistics branch of the Army General 
Staff, and got his Ph.D. in mathematics 
at the University of Illinois in 1941. He 
has been studying gambling since 1930, 
when, as a newspaper reporter, he was 
sent to cover a carnival and learned 
something about how the “wheel” opera- 
tors gyp the suckers. 

Since then Dr. Blanche has covered 
the whole field of gambling, from simple 
wagers and dice games through roulette 
and the numbers racket. He learned, 
among other things, that 50 million 
Americans throw away billions of dollars 
each year on some form of betting. His 
book points up their folly. 

No Exceptions. It offers mathemat- 
ical proof that no matter what kind of 
gambling you do, the odds are always 
against your winning any money. Some 
specific warnings: 

e @ Don’t waste time trying to work 
out an “unbeatable” system for any form 
of betting. There is no such thing. 

e @ Don’t bet on the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. Most sweepstakes tickets sold in 
the U.S. are fake. 





Blanche & hobby. A 20-year study in 
how to lose money. (SEE: Suckers) 


e @ Don’t play cards with strangers, 
or with cards which have fancy floral 
patterns on the backs. For $1 to $20 any- 
one can buy a set of marked cards. For 
$100 he can have a gadget sewn into his 
coatsleeves which will push one or several 
concealed cards into his hands—no prac- 
tice necessary. 

© @ Don’t roll dice. If you do get 
into a dice game, bet against the tosser: 
the odds are always against him. 

© @ Don’t gamble. 


Murder & the Mind 


Dr. Frederic Wertham is not only 
an eminent psychiatrist, but a skilled and 
polished writer who knows how to spin 
suspense and drama out of squalid lives 
and sordid facts. In The Show of Violence 
(Doubleday, New York: $3), he demon- 
strates both abilities. 

On the surface, the book is a collec- 
tion of brutal murder stories, all true, 
told from the point of view of the psy- 
chiatrist in the courtroom. But its real 
purpose is a plea for a re-evaluation of 
the psychiatrist’s place in the trial, and 
for a more realistic legal definition of 
mental disease. 

All these murders are cases in which 
there was doubt of the defendant’s sanity, 
and in which this was used as an argu- 
ment, rightly or wrongly, by the defense. 
Dr. Wertham, who figured in all of them, 
is sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other. 

Missing Angel. There is the case, 
for instance, of Albert Fish, a mild and 
soft-spoken old man who brutalized and 
murdered many (nobody knows just how 
many) young children. Between murders 
he enjoyed burning himself and sticking 
needles into his body. The police finally 
caught Fish after he not only sawed up, 
but cooked and ate, one of his young vic- 
tims. His only defense was the statement: 
“What I did must have been right or an 
angel would have stopped me.” 

By every test Dr. Wertham gave Fish 
before the trial he was insane (psy- 
chotic). His story was a record of one 
weird perversion after another. He had 
been in and out of jails and mental hos- 
pitals all his life. Yet he was finally ruled 
“legally sane” and electrocuted. 

To Dr. Wertham this case is proof 
that there is something wrong with our 
system of dealing with crime. It is an ad- 
mission that the murders could not have 
been prevented. When a man like Fish is 
actually insane, it should be possible un- 
der the law to confine him in an institu- 
tion before he commits murder. But as 
long as the court calls him sane, society 
has no choice but to let him roam free 
until the damage is done. 

Quick Comeback. By contrast, 
there is the case of Martin Lavin, a pro- 
fessional thug in the Prohibition era. 
Lavin beat a murder charge by pretend- 
ing to be insane and by having political 
pressure brought to bear on the city hos- 
pital psychiatrists. After he had spent a 
few months in a mental hospital, word 
was passed along to him that the prosecu- 
tion witnesses had “lost their memories.” 
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$” Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Heusshooping 


Sor as AdveaTistd wows 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





INVENTORS 


eee " development of + hm 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 
Patent Office. write for further particulars as 2 
atent protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
1023 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 


Peace At Last From 


PERSISTENT ITCH! 


No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment 
bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick 
action from first moment—a blissful sense of 
peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
soothing agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 
Don’t be content with anything less effective than 
Resinol Ointment. 











Tombstone 





R Genuine M and Granite Memorials 
* BLE] of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
hej in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
—_ paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog’ 


American Memorial Co.,Dept.A50,Atianta, Ga. 









GET MORE GAS MILES 


SEND NO MONEY—Just name, address, 
make of car and carburetor. G AIR- 
FLOW NEEDLE saves gas, gives easier 
starting, better idling. Replaces idling 
screw in carburetor. Try 10 days free. 
After proof pay $1.50 each (8 cyl. cars 
take 2). Write today. Gane, Box 9606, 
Los Angeles 5, California. 












e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Code. Among new entries in the 


second edition of Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary, which 
reached book stores last fortnight, 
is this amusing illustration of 
“Hobo, or Tramp, Signs.”* Mean- 
ings: (1) Good for a handout; (2) 
Cranky woman or bad dog; (3) 
Not generous; (4) Stay away; (5) 
Police not hostile; (6) Police hos- 
tile; (7) Jail good for a night’s 
lodging; (8) Clean jail; (9) Jail 
food no good; (10) “Cooties” in 
jail; (11) Jail has rock pile; (12) 
Jail is a workhouse; (13) Saloons 
in town; (14) Town is hostile; 
(15) Streets good for begging; 
(16) Plainclothes detectives here. 





Lavin thereupon made a miraculous re- 
covery: in 24 hours he was sane again, 
and a few weeks later he was free. 

Dr. Wertham, who had examined 
Lavin at the time and protested that he 
was faking, then did a risky thing. Tak- 
ing his reputation in his hands, he pre- 
dicted publicly that Lavin would murder 
again. Three months later Lavin came 
through by shooting and killing a police- 
man, and Dr. Wertham became something 
of a hero. Yet to him the Lavin case rep- 
resented another failure. 

Ounces of Prevention. What Dr. 
Wertham seeks is not vindication, but 
changes in the rules which might have al- 
tered the outcome in both the Lavin and 
Fish cases, as well as in most of the others 
in the book. For one thing, he believes 
that city-employed psychiatrists should 
not be permitted to testify in court. Too 
often, to keep their political jobs, they 
must say what the prosecution wants 
them to. Dr. Wertham would like to 
abolish vague terms like “legal insanity” 
and “medical insanity.” In modern medi- 
cal science, there is no such disease as 
insanity. 

He would also like to change the 
public’s attitude toward murder itself. 
Because of the way it is treated in news- 
papers (and by mystery writers) mur- 
der tends to be regarded as a sudden, iso- 
lated outburst in the life of the killer. 
Actually, it is the tragic culmination of 
a whole lifetime of events and circum- 
stances. “Murder,” says Dr. Wertham, “is 
no mystery.” 


*By Permission. From Webster’s New cote 
giate Dictionary, copyright, 1949, by G. & 
Merriam Co. 
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Patented filters in Medico pipes stop flakes 
and slugs... absorb juices ... reduce tongue 
bite. Smoke goes round and round 66 
times... and it comes out clean... cool 


MEDICO V. F. Q@. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Rich-grain imported briar Pipes. Wide $ 
variety of shapes. With 10 filters.... 
Frank Medico Standard Pipes ....... 51 


Frank Medico Cigarette Holders ‘1 4 $2 


MEDICO 


FILTERED SMOKING 


S. M. FRANK & CO., 





INC., Sth AVE., 


BUNIONS 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF 


You never tried anything so won- 
derful as Dr. Scholl's Bunion Re- 
ducer of soft rubber. Relief is im- 

mediate. Hides bulge. Preserves sha 


N.Y. 22 








of shoe, helps reduce 
enlargement. 75¢ each. Sold everywhere. If not obtainable 


at your dealer's, order by mail. Mention shoe size and 
width and if for Right or Left foot. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. SCHOLL’S, inc., Dept. BR, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 10, tii. 





Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth, drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 


PBSSSAVASsVeVssVsssssesssssVssessessesses 


PATHFINDER 
Back Issues WANTED 


Your attic or basement may contain the back issves 
of PATHFINDER that | need to build a complete file. 
Am porticulorly interested in securing copies from 
1920 to 1943. Will pay five cents per copy if in 
good condition. For further details, communicate with: 
Julian Lesser 
9336 West Washington Boulevard 
Culver City, California 
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| WEAR Bypaths 
FALSE TEETH Fact Fable 


Once upon a time tragedy struck an 
average home. The house burned; the 
family dog aroused the people from slum- 


Is 
mouth fee 
yet my ber and the man succeeded in getting his 


fresh, clean and cool e ag two children a meee 
juilding just in time. Suddenly Patsy, the 
No”DENTURE BREATH dog, rushed back into the house. Said the 
* man, “I'll bet she’s going in after our fire 
for me insurance policy—lI’ve heard of dogs do- 

ing that!” 

But a minute later Patsy came out 
dragging the basket that held her four 
puppies. 

Moral: To each his own. 


—Chal Herry 
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Some Hollywood breakfasts are 
grouchy affairs because the participants 
don’t like their cinema roles. 

€ . e 

Uncle Sam: The kin they love to 
touch. 

a . + 

Russians either sing in the same key 
or languish behind the same lock. 

° e = 

Nations keep battling over treaties— 

but that’s better than casualty lists. 
= ° 7 

It isn’t the heat, it’s the people who 

keep telling us about the humidity. 
a 7 . 

I don’t know why they say the gov- 

ernment is ourselves. I didn’t vote for a 


*“ e s 
Every day | soak my plates in a lot of those guys that are running my 
solution. of Polident and water. My business 


mouth feels clean and cool... and ° ¢« e 
no Denture Breath! Clothes 
Mrs, R. F. M., Denver, Colo, 


line: Where new mothers 
usually hang out. 
. e . 


Pin-up girls should make excellent 
When plates taste bad—feel hot and | P*>¥sitters- 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh ... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 
NO BRUSHING AL LLY 
Soak plate or bridge - 
daily—fifteen minutes Ay 
or more—in a fresh, 


cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Why? Because Wheaties is second- 
helping good-—that’s why! Famous 
training dish, too—with milk and 
fruit...enjoyed by many star coaches 


RE aS 








Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 
“Take a whiff and pass it on.” 


The old fashioned girl who darned 
her husband’s socks now has a daughter 
who socks her darned husband. 

e + ia 

Keep your chin up—at least it will 

keep the gravy off your vest. 


Quips 
Everyone in Washington agrees we 
shouldn’t have a budget deficit. And 
everyone agrees we’re going to have it.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
* ° e 
The English hen that lays six eggs 
a day didn’t get that idea from the Labor 
government.—/ndianapolis News. 
e ° 
Earl Browder is again in bad with 
the Communist Party, as nothing so mili- 
tates against the smooth ventriloquial 
performance as a dummy who ad libs.— 
Washington Star. 


ADVERTISEMENT 








> Ha € Fr tearea_, 


*“‘Why can’t he yell for a glass of water like other kids?’’ 


and athletes. Nourishing 100% whole 
wheat flakes— give you vitamins, min- 
erals, proteins. Had your Wheaties 
today? “‘Breakfast of Champions’’! 


PATHFINDER 













Its perfect for : 
families with children! “Meme 


O many cars are like formal living rooms—for adults only. But not 
the ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon...it’s made for families with children! 
Imagine never worrying about wet clothes and shoes or even a 
dripping dog—the seats, floor and interior paneling are washable. 
And do children love riding in a ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon. They 
have lots of room in its all-steel body ... they sit up where 
they can see through the wide safety-glass windows. 





The durable grained-plastic upholstery You'll love riding in it, too, for it is a smooth comfortable car 
in a ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon is washable! : z . ee ea E : 
24ihd Gels end dna tiameteenh conendieen that is easy to handle, smart in appearance and so widely 


and fresh despite spilled sweets, muddy useful for every family need. 
TOE OF Gaee Lae omy = Se. With its gas-thrifty engine and overdrive, the ‘Jeep’ Station 


Wagon goes farther ona tankful ... and repair bills will cost you less. 
Let a Willys-Overland dealer take your whole family for 
a trial ride in this grand car. 





easily removable ... and there’s huge 
parcel space with all seats in. 


Family hauling jobs are easy with a ‘Jeep’ ° 
Station Wagon—even a bicycle can go (4 104) y, 
along when you visit! Rear seats are 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO © MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Chesterfield is MY 
cigarette, | smoke them 
because they’re MILDE 4) 


STARRING IN 


SORROWFUL JONES | 


HIS LATEST PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
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PromINENT TOBACCO FARMERS 
SMOKE CHESTERFIELD 


WILLIAM P. WISEMAN, DANVILLE, VA. says: 
“I've been smoking Chesterfields ever 
since I've been smoking. | like their 
taste and real mildness. They pay top 
prices for the best cigarette tobacco.” 
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 WESTERFIEL 


MAKE YOURS tHe MULDER CIGARETTE... hey Saliify 





